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Girls who once chew SPE ARMIN T 
are VAL sitls always 


PEPSIN GUM 
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WRIGLEY EYES 


This confection costs least! 


It benefits most! 


If everybody chewed it, all teeth would be white. 
All breath would be right. Everyone would approve 
of it because everyone would benefit by it. 


GET THE GOODY THAT’S GOOD FOR YOU! 
Look for the spear ! The flavor lasts ! 
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IN the doorway Kenneth 
Barnes paused to look back 
at Gretta. Perhaps he ex- 

a farewell glance, but 
the black-gowned girl at the 
library desk did not stir. For 

a minute he watched her in 

silence, as she sat there, pen 

in hand, gazing dully out of the 
window. ‘‘By the way, 
sister,’ he said, at last, 

in a tone of determined 

cheerfulness, ‘‘it’s past the 

time when mother always 
brought her amaryllis up 
from the basement. Sha’n’t 

I carry it up for you?’’ 

Gretta started. ‘‘How 
did you know I was think- 
ing about that ?”’ she asked. 

**T didn’t know it.’’ 

‘“‘Then whatever made 
you speak of it?’’ 

At first her brother hesi- 
tated. Then he came over 
to the desk and sat down. 
“*T’ve been thinking about 
it myself, Gretta,”’ he said. 
“T’ll tell you. I saw that 
Bridget had gone to tend- 
ing it down there in the 
sunny basement window. ’’ 

Gretta nodded. She had 
noticed, too. 

‘“*I guess she thought it 
might hurt us—make us 
remember too much —to 
have it up-stairs,’’ Kenneth 
went on softly, ‘‘yet she 
wanted to take care of it 
and make it blossom, be- 
cause mother always did. 
And—well, the thing I 
can’t forget is that last 
year, when mother asked 
me to carry the big, heavy 
thing up-stairs for her, I 
said I was in too much of 
a hurry, and went off 
down-town and’’—the 
boy’s voice choked—‘‘she 
brought it up herself. ’’ 

For answer, Gretta sud- 
denly buried her face in 
her arms on the desk and 
began to sob bitterly. 

‘* Don’t, Gretta, don’t— 
dear !’’ he begged. ‘‘It doesn’t do any good.’’ 

‘Oh, I can’t help it!’’ she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘‘You haven’t anything to be sorry 
for, compared with me, Ken! Every one 
knows how good you are. But I came home 
from school that same day, and she was so 
tired, and I never even noticed the cover she 
had been putting on the amaryllis jar, or any- 
thing like that. I just said the plant was a 
straggling, overgrown old thing, and I wished 
we could have some decent house plants like 
other people, and oh, I was horrid—horrid! 
I can see her face now with that hurt look, 
and I can’t bear it, Ken—I can’t! If I could 
only go back and begin over—but she’s gone! 
I’ve lost my chance! Oh, I wish I could die!’’ 

‘Hush, Gretta! Father’ll hear.’’ 

**T can’t help it. I can’t always keep itin. I 
try and try! I was just sitting here, wondering 
if father would like to have me put that plant 
in the bay window, the way mother always 
did, and thinking that I couldn’t bear to have 
it here, reminding me every day how I’d lost 
my chance. Oh, I was always thinking about 
myself instead of about her, when she was 
here, and I never even knew it until she was 
gone !?? 

Kenneth patted her shoulder, and wondered 
what he could answer. 

“Pm pretty sure father would like it,’’ he 
sald, presently, in a tone of decision. ‘‘I’m 
soing straight down to bring it up, now.’? 

He was gone before she could object, and 
when he reappeared with the heavy jar in his 
arms, Gretta hastily wiped her eyes and cleared 
the little stand in the window. 

_’*There goes father to the post-office!’’ ex- 
claimed Kenneth, hearing the front door close. 
‘He likes to have me walk down with him, 
so I’ll run and eatch up. You put some kind 
of a cover round the old jar, and take care of 
Po Won’t you, Gretta? He’ll be pleased if you 

“Dll try, Ken,’ she said, brokenly, but the 
‘ears had come again, and she could only shake 
a head, without a word, when Kenneth 
— “Don’t ery any more now. Brace up. 

© must, for father, you know.’’ 

shut into his study until 

He was writing his Easter 





Mr. Barnes was 
late that afternoon. 
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THERE CAME A CHANGE IN THE MUSIC—A REFRAIN OF EASTER GLADNESS. 


sermon, and when at last he came out, there 
was the shining look of victory after struggle 
on his pale, worn face. The first words he 
spoke were: 

‘*Mother’s amaryllis! That’s your work, I 
know, daughter. ’’ 

**No; Ken did it,’’ said Gretta, hardly 
looking up from the stocking she was darning, 
because she wished to hide the tears that stood 
in her eyes. She was a pathetic little figure 
as she sat there with face bowed over her 
work, and her father felt it. He crossed the 
room and laid a tender hand on the yellow 
braids wound round her head. 

‘*Ken may have brought it up-stairs,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but ’twas Gretta who put the pretty 
cover on it, I’m sure. And it’s well started 
already, isn’t it? Look at those buds! I be- 
lieve it will blossom before Easter day !’’ 

Gretta could not answer, but the father un- 
derstood, and drawing up a chair, he went 
on, with a brave attempt at brightness: 

‘*There’s good news for us all to-night. 
Aunt Elsie writes that she can get away, at 
last. She’ll be here a week from Saturday, 
the day before Easter, and she’ll stay as long 
as we need her. Aren’t we thankful ?’’ 

Aunt Elsie was Mr. Barnes’s youngest sister, 
dearly loved by him and both his children, but 
Gretta could- not echo the brightness in his 
tone. She could only falter, still with down- 
cast eyes, ‘‘I suppose we are, father—as thank- 
ful as we can be for anything—now.’’ 

Then Kenneth came in, and Bridget called 
the lonely trio to dinner, and at last one more 
of the hard days came to an end. 

They were so long—those days! There was 
no special hope in Aunt Elsie’s coming, be- 
cause there was no special hope in anything 
any more, and yet it seemed months to Gretta 
before ten days dragged away. 

‘*My precious!’’ That was all Aunt Elsie 
said when Gretta met her at the door the 
morning before Easter, but the little figure in 
the black dress was clasped close, and Gretta 
suddenly found comfort. 

Then the study door opened behind them. 
‘*Stephen—dear, dear boy!’’ cried Aunt Elsie 
to the Rev. Mr. Barnes, and with one arm 
still round Gretta, she put the other about her 





dear boy!’’ she added, a minute later, as the 
tall fellow caught his aunt in a boy’s loving 
hug. That was all. In a few minutes it was 
as if she had always been there, except for the 
sudden hint of warmth and brightness through 
the lonely house. 

The greetings were scarcely over before some 
one called to consult with Mr. Barnes, and he 


sion on his face: 
‘*Miss Holbrook has been taken ill sud- 
denly,’’ hesaid. ‘‘They have tried everywhere 


to-morrow, but there seems to be no one who 
can do it. Daughter,’’ he added, with a new 
thought, ‘‘I’ve been planning that the service 
to-morrow should be for mama, specially. Not 
that others should know about it, of course, 
but I have been thinking about her beautiful 
life all the time I was writing my sermon, and 
I wanted it all to be just as she would like it. 


Easter song that she used to love to hear you 


sing it for me?’’ 
Gretta shrank back. 


and Aunt Elsie’s,—but neither of them knew 
what this meant toher. ‘‘Father—you couldn’t 
expect—oh, I can’t sing! It’s gone out of 
me. I never, never can sing any more! Don’t 
you know that?’’ 

With the question she was sobbing in his 
arms,—great, racking sobs, such as it hurts 
the heart to hear, —while he patted and soothed 
her gently. 

‘*There, daughter, I shouldn’t have asked 
it! It was selfish in me. I had a sudden 
thought that it would help me so much—give 
me more strength to go through it all—and I 
spoke before I thought. I know you can’t.’’ 

He was no sooner out of the house than 
Aunt Elsie turned to Gretta with tears welling 
into her eyes. 

‘*He breaks my heart, Gretta!’’ she cried. 
**To see him, so thoughtful of others, while 
he’s missing her so at every turn himself! 
| When he stood there brushing his own coat 
| collar, it came over me how she always watched 





to find some one to sing the solo in her place | 


G 











| 


and then lost even her eyesight? 


For the solo I was going to have that little | 


She felt two pairs of appealing eyes,—Kenneth’s | 


| Gretta’s face. 


for the chance to do those little 
things for him—and I could 
hardly bear it.’’ 

‘*But I’ve tried to do all I 
could to take care of him, 
aunty,’’ protested Gretta, sur- 
prised out of her tears. What 
she had expected was a heart’s 
outpouring of sympathy for 

herself. ‘‘ You’ll find every 
one of his buttons sewed 
on, and his stockings mend- 
ed, and —’’ 

‘** Yes, yes, dear, I know, 
but it’s the heart that 
always thought of him be- 
fore herself — always, 
always—don’t you know? 
He’s starving without it— 
and so quiet and brave!’’ 

Then, after an instant, she 
added, in a different tone, 
‘*There’s her beautiful 
amaryllis, blossoming 
away, just as if she were 
here. I’m glad of its warm 
brightness for us all. We 
must keep trying to be 
bright, too, Gretta, for his 
sake—and for hers.’’ 

‘*But I hate that flower 
for being red !’’ said Gretta, 
bitterly. ‘‘It ought to be 
black this year. How can 
it be bright ?’’ 

Elsie Barnes looked 
steadily at her niece for a 
minute or so. ‘‘Do you 
know the story of that 
amaryllis?’’ she asked. 

‘*No—or yes; mother has 
told me something about it, 
I think, but it’s so long ago 
that I’ve forgotten. ’’ 

‘““That seems strange. 
She has had it as long as 
she has had you, I do be- 
lieve. Why, you must know 
Mrs. Meredith, the quaint 
little lady who gave it to 
your mother because she 
was so grateful for kindness 
to a little daughter of hers 
\ who had died! She was the 
one who said, ‘Mrs. Barnes, 
I’m going to give you this 
bulb, and I want you 


brother’s neck. ‘‘And Kenneth, too! Another | always to remember, when the flower comes out, 


that it’s the blossom of kind deeds.’ I suppose 
the reason I remember it so plainly is because 
your mother told me the story again when I 
was here last summer, and she took me out to 
Bloomingdale with her to see Mrs. Meredith. 
Don’t you remember our going out there, 
Gretta ?’’ 


‘*Y-yes, I think I do. Wasn’t it the day of 


came back to the group with a troubled expres- | my class picnic. up the river ?’’ 


‘**T believe it was. And I believe you know 
about Mrs. Meredith, too, don’t you—the blind 
lady who has been out West for ten or twelve 
years, and who lost her husband, and all her 
children, and nearly all the money she had, 
There’s a 
brother who supports her, and he wanted her 
to come and live with his family, but she said 
she would rather go back to her own little 
cottage, where she knew her way round in the 
dark; so he pays a woman to look after her 
there. The day your mother and I went to 
see her the lilacs were all in bloom, and she 
was sitting in the doorway, smiling to herself 


sing. Could you—do you suppose you could | because she could enjoy their fragrance, even 


though she couldn’t see them. Don’t you re- 


‘‘Q father !’’ she said. | member her now ?”’ 


‘*Well, I knew there was a blind Mrs. Mere- 
dith, and that mother used to go to see her, 
but she was one of so many that mother visited! 
I had forgotten that the amaryllis had anything 
to do with her. ’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Meredith wasn’t ‘one of many.’ I 
should almost think your mother would have 
taken you out there with her some time. ’’ 

A look of painful remembrance crossed 
‘*T think she did ask me to go 
there with her and sing for Mrs. Meredith one 
day last fall,’’ she confessed, *‘but I had some- 
thing else on hand. I was always so taken 
up with school and my own affairs, I didn’t 
have any time for mother’s plans. I never 
tried to help her, Aunt Elsie. I was just 
selfish. That’s why I can’t bear it now! I 


| can’t bear it—I can’t !’’ 


Aunt Elsie said nothing, but sat looking at 


| Gretta, waiting for the gust of sorrow to spend 


itself. 
came. 
Gretta suddenly lifted her tear-stained face. 


She was hoping for something—and it 
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“‘T want to go out to Bloomingdale and see 
Mrs. Meredith this afternoon !’’ she exclaimed. 
**Why can’t I, Aunt Elsie?’’ 

‘‘No reason in the world. The new trolley- 
line takes you close to her cottage. And I’ll 
put up a basket of fruit and good things, if 
you’re really going, dear.’’ 

‘‘T am going,’’ decided Gretta, with a new 
look on her listless face. 

She found the lilac hedge on each side of 
the path leading from the gate to. the cottage, 
just as Aunt Elsie had pictured it, except that 
the blossoms had not come yet, and when she 
was admitted to the cottage sitting-room, she 
found the little blind woman, with hands folded 
on her white apron. There was an anxious 
look on her face at sound of the strange foot- 
steps, but that faded as soon as Gretta spoke 
her name. 

‘“‘Why! It’s the singing girl, isn’t it?’’ she 
asked, searching the doorway with sightless 
eyes; and then, as Gretta came close and told 
her who she was, the old lady gave a cry of 
joy. 

‘Ah! Kneel down by me, deary! Come 
close,’’ she begged. ‘‘Let me pat your cheeks 
—they’re pink, I know they are! And your 
hair—yes, take off the hat, so—your braids 
are soft and smooth, just like the mother’s! 
Ah, child, the world was black to my eyes 
before, but I could feel it grow blacker the 
day I heard that your dear mother had gone 
over before me! 

‘There, dear, your cheeks are wet! I should 
not have said that—it hurt you. You see, I’m 
so used to sitting here in the dark alone, and 
thinking, thinking about the ones who are gone, 
that I don’t realize how it seems 
to the young. Don’t ery, dear! 
Listen. Did you notice how I 
asked, when you came, if you were 
the singing girl? 

‘I’m afraid you’ll think I’m a 
queer old woman, but really, you 
know, there isn’t any singing girl 
atall. She’s just a little dream that 
I comfort myself with, and when 
I’m alone here, I fancy she comes 
in and takes me by the hand, and 
leads me into my parlor there, 
and puts me in the armchair, and 
opens the old piano, and sings and 
sings—just as your mother always 
did when she came. And—do you 
know, deary, it was because your 
voice seemed like your mother’s, 
only younger, that I thought for a 
minute my singing girl had come 
true? Now do you think I’m a 
foolish old woman ?’’ 

Gretta’s tears had stopped falling 
as she listened to the story of the 
‘singing girl,’’ and when it ended, 
she surprised herself by saying: 

‘*Shall we go into your parlor, 
Mrs. Meredith, and may I sing to 
you—for mother ?’’ 

*“O deary, could you?’’? came 
the answer in a flutter of delight, 
and a moment later they were on 
their way across the room, the 
weak little old woman leaning for 
strength on Gretta’s arm as they 
entered the old-fashioned parlor 
with its gaily flowered velvet car- 
pet, long French windows and rows 
of family portraits. 

The young girl had a strange 
feeling that it was some one not 
herself who opened the lid of the 
square piano and touched its tin- 
kling keys. It seemed to be another voice—not 
hers—which rang out sweetly in the dim old 
room. First she sang some tender little songs 
of summer-time and the outdoors. Then, 
before she realized that it was coming, she heard 
from her own lips the melody of the little Easter 
song that her mother had loved. 

Softly the words began: 

“Tf some hand is quite still 
That we have loved and kept in ours until 
It grew so cold; 
If all it held hath fallen from its hold, 
And it can do 
No more, perhaps there are a few 
Small threads that it held fast 
Until the last, 
That we can gather up and weave along 
With patience strong 
In love. 
“If we bend close to see 
Just what the threads may be 
Which filled the quiet hands, 
Perhaps some strands 
So golden, or so strong, may lie there still 
That we our empty hands may fill 
And even yet 
Smile though our eyes be wet.” 

Then came a change in the music, —a refrain 

of Easter gladness, —and as Gretta’s voice filled 


the room, she suddenly felt her own heart | 


thrilling with its joy. 
A sound made her turn. There, half-way 
across the floor, stood the little blind woman, 








| 


me an Easter lily, and I saw it! Child, 
child—God sent you here!’’ 

And Gretta kissed the old face over and 
over, as she whispered, ‘‘Yes, He sent me. 
And I’ll come again. I’ll—I’ll be your singing 
girl !’’ 

When Gretta left the car on her way home, 
and started up the street to the parsonage, she 
saw her father a little ahead of her. There 
was a tired droop about his figure, and for the 
first time she thought with a pang that he 
was growing old. Hurrying to catch him, she 
slipped a hand through his arm. 

‘*Father, I’ve been out to see mother’s 
friend, Mrs. Meredith, this afternoon, and 
while I was there I found out that I haven’t 
lost my chance—I mean that I can do things 
for mother yet. And, father, I’ve found out 
that I can sing. I’ll sing for you to-morrow, 
if it will help.’’ 

They had reached the parsonage door, and 
he turned and looked at her searchingly. 

‘It would be too hard. You would break 
down. ’’ 

‘*No, I’ll not break down.’’ 

Another straight gaze into her eyes. They 
met his bravely, and to his unspeakable 


comfort, he saw them reflecting the clear cour- 
age of his own. ‘‘Thank you, my child,’’ he 
said, bending to kiss her. ‘‘It will help. The 
song is part of my sermon. ’’ 

The next morning in church a slender girl 
in a white dress stood up among the Easter 
lilies and sang. It was not a great voice, but 
sweet, and it went to the hearts of all who 
heard. 

Its spirit of Easter gladness was still glowing 
in the pastor’s face as he came forward and 
began to speak to his people. Gretta had 
never heard her father preach like this. Elo- 
quent, tender, courageous, he stood there, the 
embodiment of a living Hope, and his listeners 
forgot all sorrow in the beautiful inspiration 
of his message. 

The service was over. One by one the 
friends who had pressed forward to clasp his 
hand in thankfulness had gone away, and at 
last, in the tender hush of the old church, with 
the fragrance of flowers all about them, the 
father turned to his child. 

‘*Daughter,’’ he said, ‘‘your song gave me 
strength to speak. ’’ 

‘*O father,’’ she answered, her eyes shining 
with joy, ‘‘not my song! It was mother’s. ’’ 
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ORAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 





IT WAS FEAR, NOT COWARDICE, THAT GUIDED MY 


for me, who am Robert Ranney, came | 

to me, book in hand, and wanted to 
know what was the difference between fear 
and cowardice. I told her this bit of experi- 
ence. It pleased her, and what pleases Ro- 
berta is good enough to be put into print—so 
thinks a fond uncle. 

When I was fifteen years old I went with 
my father, by sea and land, to Sarawak, or 
Kuchin, as the natives of Borneo call their 
chief city. The government and the business 
of Kuchin are in the hands of the English. 
As I attended school there, I learned very little 
about the jungle country inland during the first 
year. But when vacation came, I coaxed my 
father to let me go with him on one of his 
trading trips up the Sarawak River. 

When Sunday came we rested at a long-house 
of the sea Dyaks. That is, father rested; but 


Mm. young niece, Roberta Ranney, named 


the Chinese servant and the two Malay helpers | 


who accompanied him went on a honey-hunt, 
and I persuaded father to let me go with them 
on my promise to take no part in the affair. 
Besides the three servants and myself, there 
were several Dyaks in the party. 

We wormed our way through the jungle for 


| several miles, and came at last to a more open 
| region, where there was little underbrush, and | 


| the trees were fewer and larger. I was in- 


with arms outstretched, groping her way toward | | terested in the number and variety of the 


the singer; and as Gretta sprang to help her, 
the wavering arms closed round her neck, and | 
Mrs. Meredith cried: 


| animals we saw, although the only one that I 
would fear to meet alone was a mias, or orang- 
utan (jungle man). The Malays, who inter- 


‘*O deary, you don’t know what you’ve done | preted for the Dyaks, assured me that this 
| ferocious-appearing beast, so grotesquely like 


for a lonesome old heart! You don’t know 
what you’ve done! First you sang me roses 
and lilacs. I could feel them against my face, 


;a human being, 


was not dangerous unless 
driven to bay or wounded. 


and smell their sweetness—and then you sang| Nevertheless, I felt an instinctive fear of the 


ye HONE Y-HUNTER'S © 


LADRER, 


D7 a Dermody 








one we saw, which we dis- 
covered asleep on his nest. The 
nest of sticks and grass was 
about four feet wide, and hung 
from the limbs of a tree twenty 
feet from the ground. He lay 
on his back, with arms and 
legs sticking upward, al] four of 
his hands and feet clutching 


quickly, brushing away the flies 
that were swarming about his 
face. His whole appearance 
made me shudder, and I re- 
solved then that if I ever met a 
mias when I was alone I would 
give him the right of way with- 
out argument, although this 
fellow, when Ak Moo threw 
another stick at him, whirled 
swiftly round, leaped several 
feet into a mass of branches, 
and was lost to view. 

When we reached the honey- 
grounds we found a number of 
bees’ nests hanging in tapang- 
trees, selected by the little honey- 
makers, so the Dyaks say, for 
safety from robbers. <A tree that 
a monkey cannot climb.is fairly 
safe from other marauders. 
Many tapang-trees attain a 
diameter of six feet near the 
base. The trunk is as straight 
as the mast of a ship, without a 
branch or knot for perhaps a 
hundred and forty feet. 

The bees’ nests hang from 
limbs. The first few that we 
found had already been rifled, as 
was shown by the peculiar light 
|ladders built against the trees, which the 

| Dyaks climb nimbly in their search for the 
sweet plunder. My curiosity to see how these 
| ladders were constructed was gratified when 
at last we discovered a nest in a ladderless tree. 

One of the Dyaks carried a juah (back bas- 
ket) filled with fiber withes and sharp-pointed 
wooden pegs of seasoned hard wood over a foot 
long. The basket was suspended by cords from 
his neck, as was also a smoke torch of wood, 
as yet unlighted, carried to keep off the bees. 
Another man carried a large bundle of bamboo 
poles. Both climbers were very lightly dressed. 

The wood of the tapang-tree is exceedingly 
soft. The first man drove the wooden pegs 
into the tree with an ironwood mallet, placing 
them in two rows about two feet apart, and at 
intervals of about three feet. To these pegs he 
lashed the bamboo poles with the withes, about 
eight inches from the tree. Using the pegs as 
steps and the poles to hold on by, the honey- 
hunter ascended as he built his way, the second 
man climbing after him and handing up the 
| poles as each new section of the ladder was 
begun. 

There are some persons who always grow 
| giddy when looking down into space, or at see- 
| ing somebody else at a great height. I had 
always been one of those. By the time Sano 
| Ben and Ro Tagara, the climbers, were fifty 
feet up on their slender ladder, I trembled to 
look at them. 

Especially was this the ease when, after 
securing the final lashing on a pole, Sano Ben 
would throw his whole weight heavily on that 
side to test the strength of it. To me this 
seemed like burning your last match by day to 
find out if it would be serviceable when night 
came. If the pole had wrenched loose under 


ACTIONS. 








branches over his head. Ak} 
Moo, the Chinaman, threw a) 
stick at him, and he sat up| 





the Dyak’s test, he must inevitably have fallen 
to earth, unless, as I supposed, he trusted to 
catching himself lower down, which was pos- 
sible, for these people have an agility second 
only to that of the monkeys of their native 
jungle. 

It took six twenty-foot poles, spliced end to 
end, before Sano Ben was able to reach out 
and grasp the lowest limb of the tree. The 
limbs of these massive trees are, for their 
greater length, bare like the trunks, so that an 
object is not concealed among them. The nest 
hung clear of all obstructions from another limb 
above that on which the hunter sat astride. 
He rested a while, looking out over the wil- 
derness of lesser trees, then lighted his torch, 
waved it to and fro in the air to make it smoke 
freely, and crept out onthelimb. He inspected 
the huge comb carefully on all sides, and finally 
hallooed down to us. 

‘‘No honey; nest new make!’’ he called, as 
cheerfully as if all that labor and danger had 
not been for nothing. i 

Dyaks are a cheerful people, never com- 
plaining about hard luck, and seldom showing 
emotion. But my own emotions, as I watched 
the climbers, must have shown in my face, for 
I heard Ak Moo speak to the two Malays in 
words that I did not understand, but which 
caused all three to look at me and laugh slyly. 

‘*You likee climb up, mebby, Mist’ Ranney,’’ 
said Ak Moo. 

‘*No-o!’? I gasped, horrified at the sugges- 
tion. 

Again they all laughed. 

‘*Mebby orang-putei [white man] ’flaid?’’ 
he asked, banteringly. ‘‘Dyak man no ’flaid; 
him can do. ’’ 

“I’m not afraid, Ak Moo,’’ I protested, 
stoutly, my pride hurt by the insinuation, 
**but I’m not so foolish as to put myself in 
danger for nothing.’’ 

To this there was no reply, but I was keenly 
sensible of how those rascal barbarians looked 
at each other with cunning grimaces. My 
embarrassment was relieved by the return to 
earth of Sano Ben and Ro Tagara, who came 
swinging down their frail ladder as nimbly as 
two monkeys. Nothing more was said about 
climbing, and the whole party spread out again 
at hallooing distance apart, to proceed in search 
of more bees’ nests. 

I had not yet lost sight of my nearest neigh- 
bor when I came upon a bee-tree, already fitted 
with a last year’s ladder. The Dyaks had told 
us that these ladders last for several years, but 
that whenever a climber found one insecure, 
the ground section was cut away as a warning 
to others. I had noticed that in climbing old 
ladders, Sano and Ro had examined each lash- 
ing before trusting themselves to it. In two 
instances Sano had come down and cut away 
the ladder without having reached the bees’ 
nest. 

With the recollection of Ak Moo’s insinua- 
tions and the irritating chuckles of the Malays 
still rankling in my mind, I now suddenly 
resolved to test privately, not the ladder, but 
my ability to climb it. 

I judged the first limb to be about a hundred 
feet from the ground. Remembering the old 
injunction for persons inclined to giddiness 
never to look down from a height, I kept my 
face turned steadily upward as I climbed the 
slight, shaky ladder. Encumbered by a little 
juah, in which I carried my own food for the 
outing, I unslung it and fastened it to the 
ladder about seven feet from the ground. Then 
I went resolutely on, my eyes fixed on the goal 
above, a sturdy, straight-out limb, forked per- 
haps ten feet from the trunk. A gigantic vine 
was wreathed under the branches, hanging 
directly over a smaller, more bushy-topped tree. 
The bees’ nest also hung under this limb. 

With two pole lengths to go, I paused to rest, 
proud in the consciousness that I had not felt 
fear. After locking my arms securely round 
the poles on each side, I further tested my 
courage by looking down. That was an unfor- 
tunate move. At the foot of the ladder a 
bruong (bear) was standing on its hind legs, 
its fore paws against the tree, alternately nosing 
at the bark and looking upward. 

The sight of this animal, apparently pur- 
posing to follow me up the ladder, so startled 
me that I recoiled in alarm, lurching backward. 
Unlackily I had not, like the Dyaks, examined 
the withe lashings as I proceeded, or noted the 
decaying condition of the pegs. As my weight 
swung heavily to one side, the peg on which 
I stood snapped off, and the top of the pole to 
which it was lashed swayed outward from 
under my foot. 

Terror-stricken, I flung my weight to the 
other side. The other peg broke, and the 
whole twenty-foot length of the ladder dropped 
from under me, leaving me suspended by the 
arms from the part above, not less than eighty 
feet from the ground. 

To my own wonder, in this extremity I 
found myself calmly appraising my dangerous 
situation and studying out the best way to 
proceed. I even speculated about the bear, and 
reasoned out that it was not after me, but after 
the lunch-basket near the foot of the tree. Yet 
the bear, which I should have known to be 
harmless, had caused me to lose my head, while 
the later deadly peril restored my presence of 
mind. 

My only hope was instantly to go on up on 
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the worn-out remnant of the ladder, get myself|a great hairy form darted past, descending 


safely seated on a limb, and await rescue. 
This I did, working my way with my hands 
inch by inch until I could get another footing. 
Thereafter I apportioned my weight as evenly 
as I could between hands and feet, so that the 
strain was divided at all times between the 
pegs on which I stood and those overhead, | 
supporting the poles to which I clung. 1 | 
climbed slowly and cautiously, so as to avoid | 
any lurching that might part the rotting pegs | 
and fastenings on which my life depended. 

While I labored in this way, warily and | 
quietly, for my life, I undoubtedly felt fear, 
was filled with it; but I do not admit that my 
sensations were those of a coward. It was fear 
that inspired me to proceed cautiously, while 
cowardice would have thrown me into a panic, 
made me climb rapidly and clumsily, with 
probably fatal results. 

In the breathless intensity with which I 
worked my way to safety I even forgot height 
dizziness. And when at last, with a long-drawn 
breath of relief that was half a sob, I sat safely 
astride the limb, with my back set firmly 
against the tree trunk, I found that, although 
my heart was fluttering wildly in relaxation 
from its recent tension, I could look down to 
the distant green carpet of the forest without 
experiencing any of the head-swimming with 
which I had always previously been afflicted in 
such situations. A real peril had effectually 
cured me of the habit of imagining one. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe my 
thoughts, feelings and sufferings during the 
long, lonely and hazardous vigil that followed, 
for I stayed in that tree the rest of the after- 
noon and all night. 

Searching-parties were out after me during 
the night. I could hear the report of a gun 
occasionally, and once I even saw the flash of 
a rifle in the darkness. But although I shouted 
myself hoarse, the searchers never got near 
enough to hear me. 

At first I sat astride the limb, with my arms 
locked round the tree trunk, which at that 
height I could encircle, fearful of falling. But 
with the passing hours I became cramped and 
shifted my position, and before morning I was 
moving about the limb in a manner that earlier 
in my adventure I would have considered ab- 
solutely reckless. 

My thoughts also grew reckless. Among 
other things, I decided that in the last extremity 
the vine hanging in a loop under the limb 
would be a possible means of escape. Under 
me spread the interlacing branches of a spread- 
ing tamarind-tree, and the vine reached within 
a few feet of them. A Dyak, marooned as I 
was, would have slid down the vine, let him- 
self into the other tree, which was too thickly 
branched for a man to fall through, and climbed 
down to earth. A few scratches might result 
from such an exploit, which I would have 
cheerfully endured to be out of my predica- 
ment; but the idea of going through such a 
trapeze-like performance among these lofty tree- 
tops fairly took my breath away, and I dis- 
missed the scheme as not to be considered 
seriously. 

At daybreak I was sitting with my back to 
the tree trunk, my head hanging forward 
drowsily. As the streamers of the sun, al- 
though not the sun itself, flashed up from 
behind the Krumbang range of mountains far 
in the east, I felt the light on my half-closed 
eyes, and looked up. At the fork of the limb 
a gigantic orang-utan sat regarding me curiously 
with red, rheumy eyes that twinkled mali- 
ciously. 

Had it been a lion I would hardly have been 
more alarmed, such was my aversion for this 
huge, ogre-like animal. But as before it was 
fear, not cowardice, that guided my actions. I 
flung myself flat on the limb, grasped the big 
vine under it with both hands, and swung my- 
self into space. Sliding down the vine with 
arms and legs wrapped about it, I gained the 
lowest point of the loop, glanced down, meas- 
ured the position of a tamarind limb beneath 
my feet, and dropped on it, a distance of about 
three feet. The numerous small branches 
afforded ample handholds to save me from 
falling farther. 

As I picked my way through the greenery, 


more quickly than I. It was the orang-utan. 

A few minutes later I dropped, breathless, 
| but safe and exultant, from the lowest limb of 
the tamarind-tree, which was about ten feet 
from the sward. 
Once on solid ground, I laughed aloud as I 
saw the grotesque mias, evidently as fright- 
ened of me as I had been of him, scurrying 
away toward his accustomed haunts in the 
thicker jungle near the river. The poor old 
| fellow had climbed the tree in search of honey, 
of course. 

So you see, fear, which is the natural instinct 
implanted in us to guard us against harm, had | 


twice saved my life in my honey-hunt, while 
cowardice, which is an unnatural, base form of 
fear, and always deprives us of our presence of 
mind, would assuredly have caused me to lose 
my life, either by falling from the ladder, or 
later from the limb of the tapang-tree. 

‘‘Now I know what made Sir Winans do 
such wonderful things,’’ gravely observed 
Roberta, as she reopened her story-book after 
I had told her all this. ‘It was his fear of 
evil things that caused him to fight them as 
he did; but if he had been a coward, he would 
have run away.’’ 
| As" » ree hinted already, Roberta is an 
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pai years ago ex- 
ress-trains did not 


a at Nortonville ; 
"2 neither did the slowest 
Sx) passenger ‘‘locals’’ un- 


less they were flagged by 
the station agent. Their custom, 
especially at night, was to burst 
snorting from the woods on one 
side, and go shrieking and tearing 
through the settlement, spitting 
fire to the right and to the left 
like an old-time dragon, until they 
disappeared in the mystery of the 
woods on the opposite side. 
Members of the community who 
were chronic grumblers spoke of 
Nortonville as a hole in the 
woods; others, more cheerfully 
inclined, referred to the place as 
a promising little town. Many 
of these now own business blocks 
where they once gathered trailing 
arbutus and ground-pine to deco- 
rate the mission church beyond 
the lumber-mill. Had Mr. Norton, 
the lumberman, been a different 
sort of man, it might have been 
years before a church spire pointed 
the way heavenward from Norton- 
ville: Had Mrs. Norton been a 
different sort of woman, that 
Easter Sunday forty years ago 
might have been forgotten except 
perhaps by Bennie Perkins’s 
mother. She always remembered 
that Sunday because it was the 
first time Bennie ever spoke a 
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piece. 

It proved a red-letter day in 
the memory of all pioneers for 
the reason that Mrs. Norton refused to serub 
her pew for the Easter service. Only last 
summer, at a pioneer picnic, the Cal Jacksons, 
Archibald Browns and Carleton Harringtons 
repeated the traditions of their families on the 
subject until one could fairly smell pine-forest 
fragrance and hear crows answering bluejays 
in the clearings. 

Mrs. Norton took a great fancy to the site 
of Nortonville in the beginning; nor is that a 
wonder, considering its position on the Lake 
Huron channel of the Strait of Mackinaw, far 
to the southeast of the village of Mackinaw City. 
When the railroad went through, she persuaded 
a number of friends to build cottages facing 
the water near her husband’s office. 

Several summers passed happily in this 
secluded resort, until the time came when Mr. 
Norton felt that his business needed personal 
care through the winter. Mrs. Norton decided 
to remain north with her husband. She kept 
Baby Jane and little Richard with her in the 
woods, sending two older children home with 
their grandmother. 

Swiftly came a severe winter, followed by an 
early spring. One month before the late Easter 
Sunday the superintendent of the Sunday-school 


MRS. 
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was correct ; she certainly would not scrub one 
of those church pews herself. More than that, 
she begged the ladies of the Willing Workers’ 
Society, represented that day by Mrs. Johnnie 
Patch and Miss Hitty Carson, not to bother 


| with the pews before Easter Sunday. 


They replied with spirit that not only should 
those church pews be scrubbed before Easter, 
but that Palm Sunday would find them white 
as scouring powder, soap, water and ‘‘elbow- 


grease’’ could make them. Mrs. Johnnie 
Patch mentioned ‘‘elbow-grease’’ in sizzling 
tones. 


Up to that time Mrs. Norton had intended 
to ask the Indian maid who did her house- 
work to go to the church and scrub the Norton 
pew; but there is something so contagious 
about spitefulness that when Mrs. Johnnie 
Patch walked away from the Norton cottage 
she left a bit of her own influence behind. 

‘“*IT never did any scrubbing and I won’t 
begin now!’’ remarked Mrs. William Norton, 
cuddling wee Jane closer. ‘‘Elbow-grease!’’ 
she repeated, after a moment’s silence, as if 
that meant anything to Jane. 

The Saturday before Palm Sunday found the 
feminine half of Nortonville 
gathered in front of the little 
church, scrubbing pews. Mrs. 
Norton was not there; neither 
was her pew. Mrs. Norton was 
at home, writing a letter, while 
her pew rested in its usual 
position like a solitary island 
in a sea of space. Apparently 
a tidal wave of cleanliness had 
swept away all neighboring 
pews. 

That the wave of cleanli- 
ness was material rather than 
spiritual was evident to the 
unprejudiced from the moment 
Miss Hitty Carson made an 
opening remark : 

‘‘What if all of us should 
up and refuse to scrub our 
pews ?’’ 

‘“*If it would give any of us 
rheumatiz or neuralgy they’d 
be some excuse, ’’ supplemented 
Mandy Peet, ‘‘but if it was just 
because some of us thought we 
was too nice, that would be 
different. ’’ 

“Don’t it rile you to see 
some folks put on airs?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Gus Bassett. 

*“*Oh, I s’pose she thought 
we’d turn in and scrub her 
pew, too,’’ added Miss Carson. 
‘*‘No doubt that was the cal- 
culation. ’’ 

“It wouldn’t hurt any one 
to work out here in this fresh 
air and sunshine to-day,’’ ven- 
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distributed the pasteboard Easter-offering boxes 
among the pupils, from the Bible-class to 
primary tots. An elaborate program was 
planned, and Easter music practised after 
school hours wherever there were pianos, | 
organs and groups of children. 

Peace and harmony prevailed throughout | 
the settlement until the Willing Workers’ Society 
proposed scrubbing the church pews before | 


according to custom. The pews were of plain 
pine, badly varnished. Fuzz, lint and dust 
stuck to the surface of those pews like the 
habit of drink to poor old Jake McKay. 


tion, invited and urged by the Willing Workers’ 
Society, turned out to scrub pews. 
been Mrs. Norton’s habit each summer to pay 


The winter she stayed in Nortonville Mrs. 
Munson moved away, and there was no one 
at the mill who could be hired for one dollar, 
or any number of dollars, to scrub a pew. 

The Willing Workers’ Society was indirectly 


not scrub a pew. On being interviewed, Mrs. 





NEITHER WAS HER PEW. 


Easter Sunday, instead of waiting until June, | 


Once | 
every summer the entire feminine congrega- | see 


Tt had | 
| Peet. 
Mrs. Sam Munson one dollar to scrub her pew. | 
| man seated his own guests in the Norton pew 


informed that Mrs. Norton had said she would | 
| completely hiding its unscrubbed surface. 
Norton laughed and said she believed the rumor | 


tured little Mrs. Brown, pine- 
needles crackling beneath her 
feet as she stepped round her 
dripping pew. ‘‘My, but I love to hear the 
wind in the hemlocks! I’m going to hustle 
through with this and get out in the woods 
with the children after trailing evergreens. 
Mrs. Norton may not take to scrubbing like a 
| duck to water, but you must admit that she 
knew how to get the children interested in 
decorating the church for Christmas, and she’s 
| doing the same thing for Easter.’’ 

**Some folks are always on hand for showy 
work !’’ snapped Mrs. Bassett, and Mrs. Brown 
was silenced. 

When she left her pew to dry in wind and 
sunshine, she called over her shoulder, ‘‘If I 
Mrs. Norton, and her ears look red, I’ll 
know what’s the trouble.’’ 

**You can tell her if you like,’’ retorted Miss 
‘**I dunno’s it would do any harm.’’ 
Whether by accident or design, the clergy- 


on Sunday morning, beside Mr. Norton. Mrs. 


| Norton was obliged to remain at home because 


Baby Jane was fretful. Mr. Norton and the 
clergyman’s two guests immediately threw 
huge overcoats over the back of their pew, 


The clergyman’s wife was the first of those 





HERE is nothing more interesting and 

useful than a great outdoor area in the 

country, where all wild life, but espe- 
cially the bird life, is constantly protected. 

No country town should be without its bird- 
preserve, because it affords at all times a means 
of study of nature’s best gifts, of trees and 
flowers, animals and fish, all of which may be 
considered, therefore, as included in your pro- 
gram. 

The beauty of the idea is matched by the 
ease of its accomplishment. It needs the initia- 
tive of but one bright man or woman, boy or 
girl, to make it an assured success. Let him or 
her take counsel with a friend or neighbor and 
map outa plan of action. Select some good-sized 
area, not less than five hundred to a thousand 
acres. It had better be bounded by roadways, 
that the limits of it may be marked definitely. 
It should contain a good brook or waterway, 
with a pond or marsh, if possible, to attract 
water-fowl, and there should be open, culti- 
vated fields, as well as considerable areas of 
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copse and woodland. Having made choice of 
your location, try to secure the hearty coép- 
eration of all the landowners, selecting from 
among them three or more to constitute an 
executive committee. Write to, or see each 
one personally, and propose the following 
agreement : 

‘“*That this executive committee shall not be 
authorized to incur any debt, and that any land- 
owner may withdraw from the association by 
merely notifying the committee in writing. ’’ 

No one is likely to object to the plan, for 
real benefits are to be derived from it. The 
landowner gets rid of the gunner and tres- 
passer, and has a working factor on the farm 
that costs practically nothing, in the constant 








energy of birds destroying countless insect 
pests—to say nothing of the pleasure in seeing 
the birds about. 

No birds are to be shot or disturbed at any 
season of any year, and all wild animals are 
also to be under the protection of this executive 
committee, which must rule wisely in respect to 
such a nuisance as the woodchuck, leaving his 
fate perhaps in the hands of each farmer, as 
at present. An expenditure of twenty-five to 
fifty dollars, raised by subseription, will pay 
for printing large cloth posters. 

A fairly accurate account of stock on hand 
in birds and animals can be taken in the 
winter after a fall of snow. Then foot tracks 
will tell the number of quail and ruffed grouse 





left in cover for the approaching season, and 
the presence of the fox can be noted. 

There should be appointed a _ suitable 
number of game-wardens, so called, consisting 
of the best young men and women in the 
neighborhood, to keep watchful eyes on the 
property. Be sure and enlist one or more of 


| the most persistent local gunners, who can be 
| easily convinced that the surest way to keep up 


their sport in the outlying territory is to con- 
serve carefully the sources of supply in the 
preserve. They will accede to this the more 
willingly because they are likely to get most 
of the birds that go out of bounds. 

The public has been charged with being too 
apathetic to conserve the bird and animal life 
of the country. Disprove it by making up 
your own mind that a bird-preserve shall spring 
into existence in your town before the first day 
of April next, so that the feathered songsters 
coming back from the south may understand 
the message of good-will and stay with you as 
never before, without fear, and with rejoicing. 
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not in the secret to observe that every pew but 
one was white that morning. She made her 
observation after the worshipers had departed. 

‘*[ declare,’’ she murmured, ‘‘that’s too 
bad !’’ 

‘-What’s too bad?’’ inquired the pastor. 

‘*Mrs. Norton couldn’t get any one to scrub 
her pew, so it has been left black. I was 
away yesterday, as you know, but I under- 
stand that there has been considerable hard 
feeling because she said she wouldn’t scrub. 
I didn’t scrub mine; Mandy Peet and Mrs. 
Bassett did it. They said one more was noth- 
ing. I know what I’ll do. I’ll clean Mrs. 
Norton’s pew to-morrow morning with the 
soap-suds after the washing. That pew looks 
like a black spot of sin in our church, and we 
can’t let it stay there all the week before 
Easter. ’’ 

Accordingly, the following morning the 
clergyman and his family, in the back yard of 
the church, cleaned Mrs. Norton’s pew. It 
dried quickly, and was standing in its place at 
five o’clock that afternoon, when Mrs. Brown 
unlocked the front door of the church, and 
with the help of her Sunday-school class of 
big boys, carried the pew through the front 
door, outside the building. They worked 
quickly, and left the pew drying behind the 
wood-pile. The janitor, for a quarter, re- 
placed the seat when it was dry. 

Tuesday that janitor pocketed fifty cents for 
lending the key and again replacing Mrs. 
Norton’s pew after Hitty Carson had flour- 
ished her scrub-brush over its exterior. By 
Saturday night the janitor, thanks to awakened 
consciences, on counting surplus wealth, dis- 
covered that four more silver quarters had 
joined the Monday quarter and Tuesday half- 
dollar. 

‘*Tt’s none of my business how many times 
them ladies want to clean one pew unbe- 
knownst to each other!’’ he chuckled. ‘They 
are right, too, about Mrs. Norton’s kindness to 
the whole mill. No matter what’s wrong, she 





always lends a helping hand, and if they want 
to scrub her pew into slivers out of sheer grati- 
tude, I don’t know who I am to interfere.’’ 

In her own home that week Mrs. Norton 
helped little children wind ropes of evergreen 
for church decoration; but on Saturday, when 
the Willing Workers’ Society met to decorate 
the church, she, haunted by a vision of one 
black pew, stayed at home with little Jane. 

As a matter of fact, the minister’s family 
that same Saturday beheld one pew dazzling 
white in the spring sunshine. Others paused 
bewildered beside that same pew, and won- 
dered how it came about that soap and water 
worked such a marvel. Only the janitor un- 
derstood, and laughed with his face buried in 
masses of fragrant arbutus. 

Easter morning Mrs. Norton walked up the 
aisle behind her husband without a glance 
toward the right or left. Two bright pink 
spots burned her cheeks. When the Easter 
offering was taken and the choir sang, ‘‘He is 
risen,’? Mrs. Norton, having placed upon the 
plate a bulky envelope, sank back into her 
seat and dared contrast the color of her pew 
with the one in front. Her pew was whiter 
than any other in church. After a moment 
joy took the place of surprise in Mrs. Norton’s 
soul. 

At the close of the service, after the silence 
following the benediction, the treasurer asked 
the congregation to be seated long enough to 
hear him read a letter found with Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s Easter offering. The letter read: 

“Dear Madam. We regret our inability to for- 
ward your order for new pews for church in 
Nortonville before Easter. We were unable to 
procure the shade of green you insist upon having 
for the cushions in time for shipment. However, 
the pews will be shipped from our factory one 
week from date. Trusting that this delay in the 
presentation of your gift will cause no inconve- 
nience, we remain, Yours, ete.” 

‘*Dear me!’’ whispered the minister’s wife to 
her husband. ‘‘I am glad one black spot of sin 


_ isn’t visible in our church this morning. ’’ 
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a“ ELL, here he comes!’’ announced 

W Maxwell Lane. He was standing 

by a window which commanded a 

view of the gateway and approach to the 

house. ‘‘He telephoned me this morning he’d 

be out. If he’s got one treatise on farming in 
that cutter, he’s got forty.’’ 

Sally ran to look. ‘‘I don’t see anything 
unusual, ’’ said she, her eyes on the trim sleigh 
drawn by a pair of fine grays, their driver 
waving an arm at the window. 

‘‘Did you expect to see horse-shoes and 
threshing-machines sticking out from under his 
furs? That’s a magnificent 
fox-skin robe he has over his 
knees. Looks like a farmer, 
doesn’t he, now? Think a 
fellow in a fur-lined over- 
coat and driving-gloves like 
those knows anything about 
farming—or ever can 
know ?’’ 

‘“*T don’t see why not. 
There’s nothing about a fur- 
lined overcoat to prevent.’’ 
Sally’s tone was spirited. 
She thrust her hands into 
the pockets of the small 
ruffied apron she wore, and 
her elbows assumed an argu- 
mentative air. The black 
ribbon which tied her 
lengthening curly locks into 
a knot upon her head seemed 
to take on a defiant effect. 
‘If rich men’s sons can 
learn railroading and mining 
and every other kind of busi- 
ness that soils their hands, 
I don’t know what’s to pre- 
vent one of them from learn- 
ing farming. ’’ 

“Oh, Jarvis Burnside’ll 
acquire a tremendous 
amount of book-wisdom— 
I’m prepared for that,’’ ad- 
mitted Max. ‘‘But it takes 
a practical man to be a 
farmer. He’ll want to use 
a lot of money in experi- 
ments, of course —’’ 

But Sally had disappeared 
into the hall, and was throw- 
ing open the door. The 


JARVIS. 
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and leave the red skins on the slices—that 
makes it look prettiest. ’’ 

She peeped into the small kitchen mirror as 
she went by, the mirror designed to point out 
to Mary Ann that her rough red locks might 
need smoothing now and then. Sally’s own 
hair was the source of much anxiety at present, 
it having reached that stage in its growth since 
her fever when it was neither short nor long, 
and called for skill in arrangement. She tucked 
in a stray curl or two, gave a perk to the black 
bow, stood on tiptoes to make sure that the silk 
knot which fastened her sailor collar was in 

trim shape, and felt of the 
crisp strings which tied 
her apron, to ascertain 
that that bow was also 
snug. 

Then she looked round 
at Mary Ann, and caught 
that person eying her 
slyly, but with great admi- 
ration. Sally laughed, and 
Mary Ann giggled. 

‘*T think I’d know, Miss 
Sally,’’ ventured Mary 

Ann, ‘‘who was comin’ if 
I didn’t see for myself. 
Apple-fry, an’ you primpin’ 
up like that, when you don’t 
need it at all, bein’ always 
tidy —”’ 

‘*Mary, I’m surprised at 
you!’’ said Sally, severely, 
and walked out of the kitch- 
en with her head up. But 
she had Jaughed, and Mary 
Ann was not afraid. 

‘*Ridiculous !”’ said Sally 
to herself, in the hall. ‘‘As 
if I ever did any special 
primping for an old friend 
like Jarvis! Girls like that 
are always thinking silly 
things. ’’ 

She walked on to the hall 


with a hospitable sweep. 


red with the sharp January 
air, his eyes keen through 
his eyeglasses. Goggles were 
now a thing of the past, but 


sleigh, however, was slipping on past the house | the eyeglasses, with their thick lenses, were a 


to the barn. 
reflected the girl, joyfully. 
the kitchen for a few hurried words with Mary 
Ann Flinders. 


‘That means he’s going to stay,’’ | permanent necessity. It was the first time Sally 
She went back to | had seen him since he acquired them. 


‘*Very becoming, ’’ she said, critically, as he 
put down the books on the hall table, pulled 


‘*Make some of the apple-fry to go with the | off the driving-gloves, and shook hands with 


baked beans, Mary,’’ she directed, hurriedly. 
‘*And be sure to put in plenty of sugar with 


the way we like it. 


it, so it will get well browned and candied | 
Use the Baldwin apples, | me,’’ he declared. 


heartiness. ‘‘You no longer look pathetic, but 
distinguished—even scientific. ’’ 
‘*Scientific is the word, if you want to flatter 


door, and opened it wide 


Jarvis entered with his | 
arms full of books, his face 


“*T’m acquiring agricultural | 


knowledge by the peck-measure — chock-full 
and running over. I’ve reached the point 
where I must get rid of some of it upon my 
| partners or suffer serious consequences. Max 
| here? Was it hel saw atthe window? I can’t 
| see more than a rod through these things— 
| I’m not used to them yet.’’ 

| **Yes, he’s here. The rest are away. Alec 
}and Bob are off on the hill by the timber-lot, 
| trying Mr. Ferry’s tobog- 
gan with him—it’s just 
come. Uncle Tim has just 
gone over to see how 
they’re making it go.’’ 

**Glad the coast is clear. 
It might embarrass me to 
set forth my schemes to 
more than two at once.’’ 

Sally led the way to the 
living-room, in old times 
the ‘‘drawing-room,’’ but 
now deserving the less im- 
posing title ina way which 
made it the most homelike 
of apartments. 

It was the only room on 
the lower floor—except the 
dining-room and kitchen— 
which the Lanes had at- 
tempted to furnish for the 
winter, so the rugs and 
chairs, tables and couch of 
the little flat had been all 
that was necessary to make 
it hospitable and pleasant. 
A brisk fire burned on the 
wide hearth. The walls 
were covered with a quaint 
old paper of white with 
gold stripes, about which 
green ivy leaves wound 
conventionally. Sally had 
hung the windows with 
curtains of Turkey - red 
print, and had covered the 
couch and its pillows with 
the same warm - colored 
fabric, with the result that 
visitors were wont to 
exclaim, ‘‘Who would think you could have 
made this big room look so homelike? How 
have you done it?’’ 

‘Thirty-two yards of Turkey red,’’ was 
Sally’s customary answer, and the visitor, if 
a woman, was sure to respond, ‘‘Oh, yes, of 
course. Such a lovely idea for winter!’’ If 
a man, he was more likely to stare at Sally, 
not understanding the matter himself, but 
appreciating that the result had been accom- 
plished and the room made to look like a refuge 
from the bitterest storms which might sweep 
outside. 

‘*Well, primed to the muzzle?’’? was Max’s 
greeting. He had not taken the trouble to go to 
the hall to welcome the guest, but had thrown 
himself among the red pillows, facing the 
fire. The big couch stood always in com- 
fortable proximity to the hearth, and was the 
favorite resort for the entire household. 

**Look at the titles of these, and see if I 
haven’t a right to be. Mother and Jo have 
taken turns reading to me for a week—they, 
too, are possessed of an extraordinary amount 
of miscellaneous information. ’’ 

** Miscellaneous — that’s undoubtedly the 
word. It will be a long day before any of us 
have any classified and usable knowledge to 
work with,’’ said Max, characteristically. He 
scanned the titles of the books. 

‘*Strawberries, Market-Gardening, Analysis 
of the Soil, Bacteria, Nitrogen, Drainage, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Increasing the Fertility 
of the Land, and so forth, and so forth,’’ Max 
murmured, as his eye ran hurriedly along the 
subjects represented. ‘‘Well, you’ve certainly 
gone in deep.’’ 

‘*Nearly submerged at times. But I think 
I’ve got my head out of water now, and have 
evolved a scheme that will do to begin on— 
with your approval. I wish you’d go at the 
reading of these—some of them, anyhow. I’ve 
marked what seemed to be the most important. 
You can do it while I’m away. I’m planning 
to take a trip round to the best farms I can 
hear of, and talk with the owners. I shall 
end up with a scientific experiment station, 
for by that time I ought to have some working 
knowledge to build on, and can understand 
what I’m trying to do.’’ 

From among his pillows Max gazed at his 
friend. Saturday afternoon was always a time 
of relaxation with the bank clerk. He did not 
as yet feel a particle of enthusiasm over the 
farming plans, and it was difficult for him to 
comprehend Jarvis’s interest. But he had 
| ceased to oppose the project, except by skeptical 
|comments. Jarvis was to assume the risk of 
| all expensive experiments during the first two 
seasons, and Max was not to leave the bank, 
|So there was everything to be gained and 
| nothing to be lost by giving the experimenter 
| a free hand. 

‘*‘When will you go?’’? Max inquired. ‘I 
wish I weren’t tied to a desk. I’d go, too— 
for the trip.’’ 

‘*T wish you could. You’d enjoy not only 
the trip, but the interviews. I’d guarantee 
; your interest before we’d made half our 
| rounds. ’’ 

‘*Any idea what you’!] make the chief crop ?’’ 








SALLY. 


‘*Strawberries.’’ Jarvis answered promptly, 
and paused to watch the effect. 

‘Strawberries! Do you expect to make a 
living off those ?’’ 

‘Strawberries !’’ Sally exclaimed, in delight. 
‘*Lovely! Can we have them next June? 
Shouldn’t we have sowed them last fall ?’’ 

A roar from the couch and an irrepressible 
broad smile on the face by the table made Sally 
color with chagrin. ‘‘I 
suppose I’ve said some- 
thing stupid?’’ she que- 
ried. 

‘“‘Max and I’ll make 
worse blunders than that 
before we are through,’’ 
Jarvis consoled her, while 
Max, chuckling, attempted 
to instruct his sister, and 
prove that, after all, he 
did know a thing or two 
about farming. 

‘*You don’t sow straw- 
berries for a crop,’’ he 
exclaimed, wisely; ‘‘you 
set out plants! And you 
don’t get a crop the first 
year, either—eh, Jarve? 
So you needn’t begin to 
make a sunbonnnet to 
wear picking berries next 
June. ’’ 

‘*Nor the second June, 
perhaps, either, ’’ admitted 
Jarvis, reluctantly. ‘‘To 
get the best results we 
shouldn’t use land that’s 
just been plowed, after 
there’s been only sod for 
years. We ought to plant 
potatoes or cabbages the 
first year, to get the ground 
in shape. Then it’ll need 
a lot of fertilizing after 
that. We’ve got to get rid 
of the grubs in the old 
sod —_ 

‘*Grubs!’’ Max sat 
upright with a jerk. 
‘There you are, at the first drop of the hat. 
Grubs — pests — not only after you get your 
plants out, but two seasons beforehand!’’ He 
eyed his friend as if he had presented a con- 
clusive argument against strawberry-raising. 
But Jarvis only laughed good-humoredly. 

‘*That’s part of the game,’’ said he. ‘*‘Mean- 
while there are some quick crops we ought 
to be able to market the first year. But after 
talking with several city dealers and commis- 
sion men, I’m confident it will pay us to go 
about strawberry culture with the most careful 
preparation we can make. Some cities are sur- 
rounded by strawberry-gardeners, but there’s 
almost nobody in that business near here. 
No reason why not,—the soil and climate are 
all right,—so it seems to me it’s our chance. 
The city gets most of its home-grown straw- 
berries from a hundred miles away, which 
means that they can’t be marketed as fresh as 
ours can be. I propose to build up a demand 
for absolutely fresh berries, picked at dawn 
and marketed before the dew is off. There’s 
no reason why we can’t do it —’’ 

But ‘he had gone as far as could have been 
expected without an ironic comment from 
Max. 

“Oh, it’s all clear as daylight !’’ that young 
man agreed. ‘‘Even the grubs that infest the 
soil now will take to the woods when they 
hear of the onslaught that’s coming. We’ve 
only to set out the plants, sit on the fence 
till the enormous berries are ripe, then haul 
in the nets. No May freezes, no droughts, 
no —_ | 

‘*You are a pessimist, aren’t you?’’ Jarvis 
broke in. ‘‘I know of only one thing that will 
ever work a reformation in you—and that’s a 
summer’s work in the open air. ’’ 

‘*Pessimist, am I? Well —’”’ 

It was Sally who interrupted this time. 
During Jarvis’s explanation of his plans she 
had been absorbed in the contemplation of a 
new idea which had struck her. She proceeded 
to launch it against the tide of Max’s retort, 
and her enthusiastic shriek overbore his deeper- 
toned growl. ‘‘I’ve found a name for this 
place!’’ she cried, clapping her hands. ‘‘A 
name! I’ve tried and tried to think of one, 
you know, Jarvis, and nothing has suited. 
Uncle Maxwell never named it anything. 
Uncle Timothy thinks The Pines would be 
a good name, but I’m sure there are hundreds 
of country places called The Pines. Alec says 
Woodlands, and Bob votes for Farview—though 
there’s no far view at all till you get up to the 
hill by the timber-lot. But now—I have the 
name !’’ 

She spoke impressively, and they both looked 
at her, waiting for the revelation about to fall 
from her lips. She did not keep them waiting 
long. 

‘Strawberry Acres !’’ 

Silence ensued. She looked from one to the 
other. Max began to laugh. 

‘** Better call it Prospective Strawberry 
Acres,’’ said he. 
| **It’s certainly an original name,’’ mused 
| Jarvis. ‘‘Not a high-sounding one, but you 
| don’t want that—for a farm.’’ 
| ‘“*Tt’s a nice, rich name,’’ declared Sally, 
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‘+just as my Turkey-red curtains make a warm, 
homelike-looking room. ’’ 

A loud bang of the front door made her 
pause to listen. Hurried footsteps clattered 
through the hall, and Bob, his cheeks like 
winter apples, his boots crusted with snow, 
shouted at the company: 

‘‘Oh, pull yourselves loose from this stuffy 
fire and come up on the hill! Mr. Ferry’s 
toboggan goes like a lightning express from the 
top of the hill clear down to the big elm in the 
middle of the south meadow. He’s a dandy 
at it! I can’t steer the thing yet at all, but 
he’ll teach me. Put on your duds and come 
on—he sent me for you!’’ 

Max settled himself more reposefully than 
ever among his pillows. ‘‘Go ’way!’’ he 
commanded. ‘‘My half-holidays are not for 
~work.’’ 

But Sally sprang to her feet, and Jarvis got 
promptly to his. 

‘Sorry we haven’t tobogganing suits, Bob, ’’ 
said Jarvis, ‘‘but we can try it in derby hats 
and kid gloves. I’m ready.’’ 

Sally rushed away to array herself in a mis- 
cellaneous costume composed of Max’s gray 
sweater - jacket, Bob’s crimson skating - cap, 
Uncle Timothy’s white muffler, and a short, 
rainy-day skirt of her own. 

Out of doors, the color in her cheeks matched 
that of the cap, and by the time the three 
reached the hill they looked as ready for sport 





as Donald Ferry himself. That young man, 
in a toboggan suit of gray blanket cloth, with 
a cap of the same, brought the toboggan into 
place with a flourish, and invited his guests 
to pile on. 

It was glorious fun. Ferry steered with 
great skill over a somewhat complicated course, 
at a pace which quite took his passengers’ 
breath away. 

‘*Tt’s the best fun I ever had in my life!’’ 
cried Sally, as they climbed the hill for the 
third time. ‘‘What a shame for Max not to 
come !”’ 

‘*We’ll have him out next time. To taste 
tobogganing is to become an enthusiast,’’ de- 
clared Ferry. Uncle Timothy Rudd watched 
with interest from the top, but could not be 
prevailed upon to try a journey. 

Suddenly Sally looked down toward the 
house. She shielded her eyes with one hand. 

‘*There’s Mary Ann Flinders, watching out 
of the kitchen window !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Poor 
child, how she must envy us!’’ She stopped 
short and looked at the owner of the toboggan. 
‘*Why can’t we ask her up for a little while, 
Mr. Ferry? You wouldn’t mind, would 
you 9 

‘*Not in the least. Shall I go for her?’’ 

“T’ll go. Please don’t come.’’ And Sally 
was off through the snow. Jarvis and Ferry 
looked at one another and smiled. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








HE four members of the 
T Choate family—Mr. and 

Mrs. Choate, Donald and 
Catherine— were gathered round the 
breakfast-table in the long, old-fashioned 
dining-room. Through the open windows there 
were vistas of wide fields in which the grass and 
crops stood fence-high. The morning air, full 
of that soft quiet which betokens a hot day, 
was fragrant with the richness of the growing 
life. 

‘‘What’s on for you to-day, my son?’’ asked 
Mr. Choate. 

The young man looked up and spoke quickly ; 
there was a look of decisiveness in his face that 
gave force to his words. 

‘I’m going to grind Latin composition !’’ 

His father laughed a little, but there was a 
vague wistfulness in his eyes. 

‘And I’m going to grind the mowing- 
machine knives before I start for Squire 
Pratt’s ten-acre lot,’’ he said. 

Catherine looked across the table at her 
brother with a puzzled expression. 

‘You studied Latin yesterday until your 
head ached, Don,’’ she said. 

The young man nodded. 

‘“*A fellow’s got to grind if he’s going to 
stand as well as I do at college,’’ he answered. 

They all looked at him a little gravely, but 
no one commented on his remark. The father, 
mother and sister were proud of the boy’s high 
standing at college, but they could not remem- 
ber that he had developed any such air of 
superiority before he went away, and it made 
him seem unnatural to them. 

‘*Perhaps you’d explain a little algebra to 
me when I get the dishes done. You know I 
have examinations to take in the fall,’’ and 
Catherine laughed happily. 

Don’s face filled with animation, and the 
disagreeable decisiveness was gone from his 
voice. 

‘Sure, sis! I’ma great fellow for algebra !’’ 

Five minutes later the family had scattered 
for the day. Donald had taken his books and 
gone out to the wide front porch, where he 
stood for a moment with his books in his hand. 
He could hear the rattling of dishes in the 
kitchen, the rasping of the grindstone on which 
his father was sharpening the mowing-machine 
knives, and the low.sound of his mother hum- 
ming as she busied herself by the pantry 
window. 

Ten days before he had learned that he was 
first man in his class at college; all the year 
he had been working for the honor, and the 
final consummation had filled him with deter- 
mination to maintain his position through the 
three years that were to come. He felt that 
his life must be devoted to study, and it was 
but a step to thinking that all men considered 
him a greater student than any that had come 
before. 

Don’s plans for the summer were complete. 
He had pinned a schedule on the wall of his 
room which called for days full of study and 
systematic recreation ; there should bé no idling, 
no unimproved time ; he would help Catherine, 
who was going to enter college in the fall, and 
still had more than one examination to pass; 
he would gain for himself the slice of knowl- 
edge for which he was so eager. It all seemed 
good, and he saw the weeks stretching on 
before, weeks in which to prove the magnitude 
of his mental power. 

“Don !?? 












Catherine’s voice, shrill and high-pitched | 


with terror, roused the boy 
sharply from his day-dream- 
ing, and he turned, to see 
her white, scared face at his shoulder. 
‘*‘What is it, Catherine?’’ he asked. 


She seemed too frightened to speak. ‘‘Quick, 
Cath, tell me what’s the matter !’’ 
‘*Father! He’s cut his foot! We don’t know 


but he’s bleeding to death !’’ 

With long strides, the brother followed 
Catherine through the house and out to the 
grindstone. His father looked up with a brave 
smile, but his lips were white. 

‘*The knives slipped. Get a doctor as fast 
as you can, my son!’’ he said. 

For an instant Don stood, appalled by his 
own impotence; but only for an instant, and 
then he ran to the barn and rode bareback 
down the highway toward the village. The 
chestnut horse was white with foam when the 
young man drew up in the doctor’s yard. 

The doctor cranked his automobile and 
started down the road. ‘‘I’ll have your father 
fixed when you get there!’’ he called back. 

The road was dusty and the sun beat hot in 
the sand; the horse stumbled slightly, and 
Don pulled him down to a slower pace. 

‘**You can’t run both ways, can you, old 
fellow ?’’ he said, gently. But a moment later 
he had forgotten the horse’s weariness, and 
was urging him on again. At the barn Catherine 
came to meet him. Her white 
face was drawn, but the blue 
eyes shone happily when she 
looked up. 

‘*Father’s going to live! But 
it will be a long, long time 
before he can walk again. ’’ 

Something he knew was a 
sob rose in Don’s throat and 
was on his lips as he swung 
from the horse. 

‘“*Tt was my fault, Cath!’’ he 
said, slowly. 

The girl put both hands on 
the head that was buried on 
the chestnut’s neck, but she did 
not speak. 

‘*Tf I had gone out and helped 
turn the grindstone it wouldn’t 
have happened !’’ he said. 

The girl went into the house, 
and Don cared gently for the 
weary horse. His heart was 
heavy. The carefully laid plans 
of his schedule were torn 
rudely; still the ideas of his 
own importance were not sha- 
ken, and now that the danger 
for his father was past, the young man rebelled 
strongly against this interference becoming 
permanent. The momentary humility of his 
confession to Catherine was gone, and in its 
place came a sense of anger that he had sunk to 
the level of commonplace things. Certainly he 
had not been expected to help at the grindstone. 

**Don! You get down to Squire Pratt’s and 
tell him your father isn’t coming to mow his 
ten-acre lot !’’ 

The young man looked up and saw the large 
form of the doctor standing at the barn door, 
and his face flushed at the peremptory tone 
of the order. 

‘*Don’t waste any time; the squire’s waiting 
with his men!’’ said the doctor. 

When Donald was out on the dusty road 
again he did some hard thinking, angry that 
no one seemed to remember his ability, and 








yet cowed by that moment when the knowledge 
of his own impotence was thrust upon him 
at the sight of his father’s blood. Then came 
the impulsive desire to vindicate himself. 

‘“‘I’?ll mow the squire’s ten-acre lot!’’ he 
declared, and in a moment he had the horse 
going back home. 

**I’m going to mow the ten-acre lot myself,’’ 
he said to Catherine, at the 
kitchen door. 

The girl’s eyes grew big. 

**O Don!’’ she cried. 

**T’ll be home when I get 
through,’’ he said, and he 
started for the barn. 

In the first place, he could 
not get the knives back 
properly, although he toiled 
until his hands were grimy 
and his face red. 

‘* All right, then, I’1l carry 
you!’”? he declared, and 
harnessed in the horses, 
a splendid pair of dappled 
grays. 

The outfit clattered down 
the road, leaving the queer 
tracks of its iron wheels in 
| the dust. The young man 
|sat with the reins in one 
| hand and the knives lashed securely under his 
feet ; his face was streaked with sweat, but the 
lines of determination were only the firmer for 
their grimness. 

Squire Pratt came to his barn door when he 
heard the machine coming. 

‘*Hello, Choate! I thought it— Hello! It 
ain’t Choate!’’ And he peered up at the big 
youth on the seat. 

**It’s young Choate!’’ said Don, laughing. 
The big straw hat that rocked on his ears was 
his father’s. 

He told the squire briefly how it was, that 
his father had been hurt, and he had come 
himself to mow the ten-acre lot. 

‘“*Then they do learn you something more 
than book stuff over to your college!’’ de- 
clared the squire, and there was respect in his 
voice. 

But Don flushed. 

**T couldn’t get the knives on right,’’ he 
said. 

Squire Pratt laughed. 

‘**T guess I can get them on.’’ 

The ten-acre lot was covered with tall grass, 


weight. 


squire gave a brief order: 

**Cut half of it, son, the north half. I don’t 
have the south end cut till I get that in.’’ 

The young man hesitated. How could he 
guess which was called the north end of his 
ten-acre lot? 

Then he looked up at the sun, and reckoned 
it out; at least, his education was good for 
that. 

**Just guess at half,’’ said the brisk little 
man, as Don drove through the bars and let 
down the gleaming knives. 

Then the young man bent to the labor. The 
horses were trained to straight lines, but a 
new hand on the reins confused them, and as 





ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“IF THE WEATHER HOLDS GOOD, YOU'D BETTER COME 


ALONG WEDNESDAY.” 


Don looked back he saw that the swath was 
wavering. Disgust was taking possession of 
him. He remembered that he had been brought 
up on a farm and knew a good deal about the 
working of it. 

“T thought anybody could sit down and 
mow a piece of grass. Get round, Jerry!’’ he 
called to the big dappled gray. 

The back swath was better. But the squire 
sat on the stone wall and made a short com- 
ment: 

‘*Your father goes round a piece. ’’ 

Don, thinking a minute, knew that he was 
simply making the swath wider through the 
center of the field and leaving a piece of stand- 
ing grass at each end. 

**T guess perhaps I’d better go round, too,’’ 
he said, laughing. 

A sense of humor was taking possession of 





BAREBACK DOWN THE HIGHWAY. 


the heavy heads bending under their own | 


They took down the bars at the gate, and the | 





him, and Don began to wonder where he 
was going to end. 

He thought of the Latin composition at home 
and the success he would have scored at that. 
And here he was, the son of the best mower 
in Bristol township, the highest-standing man 
in his class at the big university, and he 
could not even drive round a grass-lot, let 
alone driving in a straight 
line. 

**Get up, Bill!’’ he called, 
starting off again. 

The machine burred stead- 
ily, the horses bent to the 
task, and grew accustomed 
to the strange hand on the 
reins; the patch of grass 
grew smaller and smaller. 
Don leaned forward on the 
machine, his arms bared to 
the elbow and the big straw 
hat flopping on his shoul- 
ders; the sweat ran down 
his face in great drops, but 
he did not stop to wipe 
it off. 

Finally the last little strip 
was down; the swaths of 
grass lay over the field, 
uneven sometimes, but no 
| spears were standing. The smell of new-mown 
hay was over everything, and as the young 
man paused at the gateway and looked back 
| at the work of his hands he knew that it was 
| good. 

The squire had come back, and stood by the 
gate-post. 

‘*They do learn you more than book stuff 
over to your college,’ he repeated. ‘‘If the 
| weather holds good, you’d better come along 
| Wednesday and get down those other five 
acres. ’’ 

Don hesitated, —he had seen only the present 
task, —then laughed a little. 

‘*T’ll be round all right,’’ he said. 

That night Don sat on the wide piazza with 

Catherine. He had been showing her about 
the algebra with the lightness of their old 
comradeship. The visible superiority he had 
| brought home had gone, and the girl wondered 
| a little as she rejoiced. It seemed odd to her 
| then that it was so much pleasanter to think 
| herself that this big brother was wonderfully 
| clever than to have him continually driving it 
| home. 
The young man felt a hand touch his arm 
| softly; the shadows were gathering over the 
fields, and he had been watching them crowd 
together in the valleys. The day had brought 
a strange newness to his thoughts. The ideas 
he had held only that morning were contorted ; 
the things that had bounded his world were 
in a different perspective; the books on his 
knee were no longer the best in life, and he 
touched Catherine’s hand with a gentle caress. 
In that moment the things that were big and 
beautiful and good seemed to lie outside him- 
self. 

‘*Do you think father wants me to carry on 
this mowing business, Cath?’’ he asked. 

The girl turned, and he saw the soft light in 
her eyes. 

‘*Yes,’”? she answered. ‘‘He said to-night 
that you were just the sort 
of a son he needed. ’’ 

Don’s hand trembled. There 
was a momentary picture of 
himself with the schedule, that 
plan which was to have been 
his absolute guide. 

There were the tasks he had 
thought so necessary for his 
all-important self, and they 
were to be changed for days 
of labor in the open, days in 
Squire Pratt’s hay-field, and 
at a dozen other neighbors’ 
haying, where the Choate pair 
was needed. 

What puzzled Don was that 
he did not regret it, and the 
precious schedule seemed just a 
piece of paper for the scrap- 














basket. 

‘*Don!’? said Catherine, 
softly. 

** Ves ?7? 

The girl’s voice trembled a 
little. 


‘Tf you hadn’t made up about 
the haying I couldn’t go to 
school in the fall. Things didn’t do very well 
this spring, and father was depending on 
his work with the pair to straighten them out 
for us.’’ 
‘*What? Wasn’t there money enough ?’’ 
‘*Not for us both, after things went so wrong. 
We didn’t want you to know, when you were 
doing so well, and your bills weren’t a bit 
big. ’’ 
The young man was silent a moment. 
‘*You’ll get to college, all right, Cath!’’ he 
said. 
‘**T know it, Don! Father said to-night 
that you would get me there. ’’ 
Donald Choate sprang to his feet and put 
out both hands. 
He knew there was strength in him, and he 
knew that it could come into sight. The 
beauty of a bigger world lay before him, and 
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that which was within himself should make 
it more beautiful. He turned and smiled 
down at Catherine. ‘‘I don’t make a bad 





sort of a teamster, Cath, when I go round!’’ 
he said. 
The girl laughed. ‘‘You’re our honor-man!’’ 
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DAM and Eve, it is 
A generally conceded, 
were precocious. 
They entered into the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE ; one 
of the most delightful of American novel- 
ists, and, moreover, a man interested 
and efficient in many efforts for social 


your daily life. But let 
it not misshape it. You 
know that ownership is 
not all of life nor the 
better half of it, and it 


Recipient is quite as good for you 





cares and joys of adult aad e 3 


life at an earlier age 
than any later human 
prodigy. We call them 
the grand old .gardener 
and his wife, but, in 





of honorary degrees from various univer- 
sities; member of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, and founder 
in 1887 of the Home Culture Clubs. 


to give the fact due 
recognition by gardening 
early in life as it was 
for Adam and Eve. 

It is better, for you 
ean do so in a much 








fact, they were the 

youngest gardeners the world has ever seen, 
and they really did not give entire satisfaction. 
How could they without tools? 

Let it pass. The whole allusion is prompted 
only by the thought that youth does not spon- 
taneously garden. If it was actually necessary 
that our first parents should begin life as gar- 
deners, that fully explains why they had to 
begin it also as adults. Youth enjoys the 
garden, yes! but not its making or tending. 
Childhood, the abecedarian, may love to plant 
seeds, to watch them spring, grow and flower, 
and to help them do so; but that is the merest 
a+b-c of gardening, and no more makes him 
an amateur in the art than spelling words of 





one letter makes him a poet. One may raise 





A PRIZE - WINNER. 


or love flowers for a lifetime, yet never in any 
art sense become a gardener. 

In front of the main building of a public 
institution which we must presently mention 
again there is a sloping strip of sward a 
hundred feet long and some fifteen wide. A 
florist of fully half a century’s experience one 
day halted beside it and exclaimed to the 
present writer, ‘‘Only say the word, and I’ll 
set out the ’ole len’th o’ that strip in foliage- 
plants a-spellin’ o’ the name: ‘People’s Hinsti- 
tute!’’’ Yet that gentle enthusiast advertised 
himself as a landscape-gardener and got clients. 
For who was there to tell them or him that he 
was not one? 


**Do It a Long Time Ago.’’ 


OT only must we confess that youth does 

not spontaneously garden, but that our 

whole American civilization is still so 
lingeringly in its non-gardening youth that 
only now and then, here and there, does it 
realize that a florist, whether professional or 
amateur, or even a nurseryman, is not neces- 
sarily a constructive gardener, or that artistic 
gardening, however informal, is nine-tenths 
constructive. 

Yet particularly because such gardening is 
so, and because some of its finest rewards are 
so slow-coming and long-abiding, there is no 
stage of life in which it is so reasonable for 
man or woman to love and practise the art as 
when youth is in its 
first full stature and 
may garden for itself 
and not merely for 
posterity. ‘*John,’’ 
said his aged father 
to one of our living 
poets, ‘‘I know now 
how to transplant 
full-grown trees suc- 
cessfully. Do it a 
long time ago.’’ Let 
the stripling plant 
the sapling. 

Youth, however, 
and especially our 
American youth, has 
his or her excuses, 
such as they are. Of the garden or the place 
to be gardened, ‘‘It’s not mine,’’ he or she 
warmly says; ‘‘it’s only my father’s, ’’ or ‘‘my 
mother’s. ’’ ‘ 

Young man! Young maiden! True, the 
place, so pathetically begging to be gardened, 
may not be your future home, may never be 
your property, and it is right enough that a 
feeling for ownership should begin to shape 








THE PRIZE-WINNING BACK YARD OF A MAIL-CARRIER 
WHO HAS CHANGED THIS FROM AN UNSIGHTLY 
YARD USED ONLY FOR WAGONS. 





more fortunate manner, 
having tools and the first pair’s warning exam- 
ple. It is better also because you can do what 
to them was impossible; you can make garden- 
ing a concerted public movement. 

That is what we have made it in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, whose curving streets and 
ancient elms you may have heard of as making 
it very garden-like in its mere layout; many 
of whose windows, piazzas and hillside lawns 
look off across the beautiful Connecticut, wind- 
ing broadly among its farmed meadows and 
vanishing southward through the towering 
gateway made for or by it millenniums ago 
between Mounts Tom and Holyoke. 

There Smith College is, as well as that 
‘*People’s Institute’’ aforementioned, and it 

is through that institute, one of whose several 

branches of work is carried on wholly by 

Smith College students, that we, the North- 

ampton townspeople, established and main- 

tain another branch, our concerted gardening. 

One evening in last September a company 
of several hundred persons gathered in 
the main hall of the institute’s ‘‘Car- 
negie House’’ to witness and receive the 
prize awards of their twelfth annual 
flower-garden competition. 

The place was filled. A strong major- 
ity of those present were men and women 
who earn their daily bread with their 
hands. The whole population of North- 

ampton is but twenty thousand or so, and 
the entire number of its voters hardly 
exceeds four thousand, yet there were one 
thousand and thirteen gardens in the com- 
petition, the gardens of that many homes; 
and although children had taken part in 
the care of many of them, and now were 
present to see the prizes go to their 
winners, not one was separately a child’s 
garden. By a rule of the contest, each 
garden had been required to comprise the 
entire home lot, with the dwelling for its 
dominating feature and the family its 
spiritual unit. 

The ceremony of award began with the 
lowest cash prize and moved steadily up 
to the second and first, these two being 
accompanied by brilliantly illuminated 
diplomas, and as each award was be- 
stowed, the whole gathering of winners 
and non-winners—for no one could be 
called a loser—sounded their congratula- 
tions by a hearty clapping of hands. They 
had made the matter a public, concerted 
movement, and were interested in its re- 
sults and rewards as spiritual proprietors 
in a common possession much wider than 
mere personal ownership under the law. 

This wider sentiment of community, so val- 
uable to the whole public interest, was further 
promoted by the combining of nearly two 
hundred of these same gardens in ‘‘neighbor- 
hood garden clubs’’ of seven or more gardens 
each, every garden 
in each club directly 
adjoining another, 
and the clubs com- 
peting for prizes of 
so much a garden to 
the best and second- 
best clubs. 

Yet none the less 
for all this, but much 
more, a great major- 
ity of the multitude 
of home gardeners 
represented by this 
gathering were en- 
joying also— each 
home pair through 
their own home 
garden—the pleasures of personal ownership 
and achievement. 

Many of the prize-winners were young, but 
many were gray, and some were even aged, 
yet all alike would have testified that even 
for age, and so all the more for youth, artistic 
flower-gardening is as self-rewarding a form 


of unselfish work and as promptly rewarding | 


a mode of waiting on the future as can easily 


| be found; that there is no more beautifully 
| rewarding way by which youth may 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
Maybe that is why Adam and Eve were ap- 
prenticed to it so very young. 

It should have been said before that in 
advance of the award of prizes some very 
pleasant music and song were given from the 
platform by a few Smith College girls, and 
that then the company was shown stereopticon 


they looked during the 
past summer and as 
they looked when, a few 
years ago, — although 
seemingly but yester- 
day,—their owners be- 
gan to plan and to plant. 

The contrasts were 
amazing, and lent great 
emphasis to the two or 
three truths we have 
here dwelt on probably 
long enough. To wit: 
first, that as a rule all 
true gardeners are 
grown-ups; second, that therein lies the finest 
value of concerted gardening; third, that the 
younger the grown-up the better, for the very 
reason that the crowning recompenses of true 
gardening come surely, but come late; and 
fourth, that, nevertheless, gardening yields a 
lovely amplitude of immediate rewards. 


One Use for the Flowers. 


R instance, this gathering in our People’s 
P insite also, before the announcement of 
prizes, took delight in hearing reported the 
aggregate of the flowers, mostly of that sea- 
son’s planting, distributed by a considerable 
number of the competitors to the shut-in and 
the bereaved. This feature of the movement 
was begun only last year, and its total was 
no more than some three thousand dozens of 
flowers; but many grateful acknowledgments, 
both verbal and written, prove that it gave 
solace and joy to many hearts, and we may 
eall it a good beginning. 
A garden should be owned not to be mon- 
opolized, but to be shared, as a song is owned 








The first of these pictures shows a place before it was 
entered for the competition eight years ago; the second gives 
its present appearance. The owner has become so interested 
in making his place beautiful that he gets up at four in the 
morning and works until time to go to the shop, and at night 
hurries back to his garden. 





giving of its flowers is but one of several ways 
in which it may sing or be sung—for the garden 
is both song and singer. At any rate, it cannot 
help but be a public benefaction and a public 
asset, if only its art be true. 

Hence one of the values of our gardening in 
Northampton: making the gardens so many 
and so artistically true and good, it makes the 
town, as a whole, more interesting and pleasing 
to itself, and in corresponding degree the better 
to live in. Possibly there may be some further 
value in telling here how we do it. 


The ‘*Garden Visitors.’’ 


S soon as signs of spring are plain to the gen- 
A eral eye the visiting for enrolment begins. 
A secretary of the institute sets out to can- 
vass such quarters of the field as have not been 
apportioned among themselves individually by 
the ladies composing the committee of ‘‘volun- 
teer garden visitors.’’ At the same time these 
ladies begin their calls, some undertaking more, 
some less, according to each one’s willingness 
or ability. 

This first round consists merely in enrolling 
the competitors by name, street and number, 
and in sending these registrations in to the 
institute. Later, by the same ladies, the same 
ground is more or less gone over again in visits 
| of observation, inquiry and counsel, and once 





a month throughout the season the ladies meet 
together with the president of the institute to 
report the conditions and sentiments encoun- 
tered and to plan further work. 

The importance of these calls is not confined 
to the advancement of good gardening. They 
promote fellowship among neighbors and kind 
feeling between widely parted elements of 





pictures of a number of their own gardens as | 





A REDEEMED BARN - YARD. 


society. Last year this committee made nearly 


| eleven hundred such visits. 


Meanwhile a circular letter has been early 
mailed to the previous 
year’s competitors, ur- 
ging them to reénroll 
by post-card. Last year 
hundreds did so. Mean- 
while, too, aS soon as 
the enrolment is com- 
pleted, 
general secretary begins 
a tour of official inspec- 
tion, and as he is a 
college - graduated gar- 
dener and an experi- 
enced teacher of his art, 
his inspections are 
expert. His errand is known by the time he is 
in sight, and as a rule the householder joins him 
in a circuit of the place, showing achievements, 
reciting difficulties and disappointments, con- 
fessing errors, and taking tactful advice. 

And what room he finds for tact! He sees a 
grave-like bed of verbenas defacing the middle 
of a small greensward—a dab of rouge on a 
young cheek ; a pert. child doing all the talking. 
Whereupon he shrewdly pleads not for the 
sward, but the flowers, ‘‘ You have those there 
to show off at their best ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Don’t they do it?’’ 

‘*Not quite.’? He looks again. ‘‘Nine feet 
long—five wide. If you’li plant them next year 
in a foot-wide ribbon under that border of 
stronger things along your side boundary, 
they’ll give you at least forty feet of color in- 
‘stead of nine, and they’ll illuminate your bit 
of sward instead of eclipsing it.’’ 

In another garden he says, ‘‘Splendid sun- 
burst of color, that big tub of geraniums!’’ 
and the householder is pleased to admit the fact. 
‘If you’d sink the tub into the ground clear 





down to the rim they’d take up no more room, 
and they’d look natural. Besides, you 
wouldn’t have to water them continually.’’ 

‘*That’s true!’’ says the householder, 
quite in the incredible way of an old- 
fashioned book. ‘‘I’ll do it!’’ 

‘‘And then,’’ says the caller, ‘‘if you 
will set it away off on that far corner.of 
the lawn, it will shine clear across, show- 
ing everything between here and there, 
like a lighthouse across a harbor, or like a 
mirror, which you hang not in your parlor 
door, but at the far end of the room.’’ 

‘*When you come back you shall see it 
there,’’ is the reply. 

Sometimes, yet not often, a contestant is 
met who does not want advice, and who 
can hardly hide his scorn for book state- 
ments and experts. The present writer 
came upon one last year, who ‘‘could not 
see what beauty there was in John Smith’s 
garden, yet we had given him and his wife 
the capital prize!’’ 

Frequently one finds the house of a 
competitor fast locked and dumb, its occu- 
pants being at work in some mill or shop. 
Then if the visit is one of official inspec- 
tion, a card stating that fact, and dated 
and signed on the spot, is left under the 
door, and on its reverse side the returning 
householder finds printed the following: 

‘*In marking for merit your whole place 
is considered your garden. It is marked 
on four points: (1) Its layout, or ground 
plan; (2) its harmonies—of arrangement 
as to color of blooms and as to form and 
size of trees, shrubs and plants; (3) its 
condition—as to the neatness and order of 


not to be hushed, but to be sung; and the wide | everything; and (4) its duration—from how 


early in the year to how late it will make a 
pleasing show. 

‘*Mow your lawn as often as the mower will 
cut the grass, but also keep it thoroughly 
weeded. Asarule, in laying out your plant- 
ings avoid straight lines and hard angles; the 
double curve, or wave line, is the line of grace. 
Plant all the flowers you wish, few or many, 
but set shrubs at their back to give stronger 
and more lasting effects when the flowers are out 
of season as well as while they are in bloom. 

‘*Try to plant so as to make your whole place 
one single picture of a home, with the house 
the chief element and the boundary-lines of the 
lot the frame. Plant on all your lot’s bound- 
aries, plant out the foundation-lines of all its 
buildings; but between these plantings keep 
the space grassed only, and open. In these 
house and boundary borders let your chief 
plantings be shrubs, and so have a nine months’ 
instead of a three months’ garden.’’ 

The secretary’s tour completed and his seore 
of all the gardens tabulated, a list is drawn 
from it of the one hundred and fifty best gar- 
dens, and a second circuit of counsel and in- 
spection, limited to this greatly reduced number, 
is made by the president of the institute, who 
|marks them again on the same four points of 
merit. 

These two markings, averaged, determine 
the standing of all prize-winning gardens 
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except the leading four. Then the president 
calls in one professional and one amateur ex- 
pert, visits with them as many of the most 
promising contestants as can be seen in an 
afternoon’s drive, and with them decides the 
award of the four highest prizes. 

That is all. When we have given two or 
three lesser items our story is told—for what it 
is worth. It is well to say we began small; in 
our first season, twelve years ago, our whole 
roll of competitors numbered but sixty. It is 
the visiting that makes the difference; last 
season these visits, volunteer and official, were 
more than thirty-one hundred. 

Another source of our success we believe to 
be the fact that our prizes are many and the 
leading ones large—fifteen, twelve, nine dol- 
lars, and so on down. Prizes and all, the 
whole movement costs a yearly cash outlay of 
less than three hundred dollars; without the 
People’s Institute at its back, it could still be 
done for five hundred. 

And now, this being told in the hope that it 
may incite others, and especially youth, to 
make experiments like it elsewhere, to what 
impulse shall we appeal ? 

Will it not suffice if we invoke that adolescent 
instinct which moves us to merge our individual 
life—consolidate it, as the stock-manipulators 
say—in the world’s one great life, our ‘‘celes- 
tial selfishness’’ being intuitively assured that 
our own priceless individuality will gain,- not 
lose, thereby ? 

Or shall we make our plea to an ‘‘art -im- 
pulse’? No? Is the world already artificial 
enough? Not by half, although it is full, 
crammed, with the things the long-vanished 
dead have done for it in every art, from cameos 
to shade-trees; done for it because it was al- 
ready so fair that, live long or die soon, they 
could not hold themselves back from making it 
fairer. 

Yet, all that aside, is not this concerted gar- 
dening precisely such a work that young man- 
hood and womanhood, however artificial or 
unartificial, anywhere, everywhere, Old World 
or newest frontier, ought to take to naturally? 
Adam and Eve did, and they—but we have 
squeezed Adam and Eve dry enough. 

Patriotism! Can you imagine a young man 
or woman without it? And if you are young 
and a lover of your country, do you not love 
its physical aspects, ‘‘its rocks and rills, its 
woods and templed hills’’? And if so, do you 
love only those parts of it which you never see 
and the appearance of which you have no 
power to modify? Or do you love the land 
only and not the people, the nation, the gov- 
ernment? Or, loving these, have you no love 
for the nearest public fraction of it, your own 
town and neighbors? Why, then, your love 
of the Stars and Stripes is the flattest, silliest 
idolatry; so flat and silly it is hardly worth 
chiding. Your patriotism is a patriotism for 
war only, and a country with only that kind 
is never long without war. 

You see the difference? Patriotism for war 
generalizes. A patriotism for peace particu- 
larizes, localizes. Ah, you do love, despite all 
their faults, your nation, your government, 
your town and townspeople, else you would 
not so often scold them. Otherwise, why do 
you let us call them yours? Because they be- 
long to you? No, because you belong to them. 
Beyond cavil you are your own, but beyond 
cavil, too, you are theirs; their purchased pos- 
session, paid for long, long in advance and 
sight-unseen. 

You cannot use a sidewalk, a street-lamp or 
a post-box, or slip away into the woods and 
find them cleared of savages and deadly ser- 
pents, without seeing part of the price paid for 
you before your great-grandfather was born. 
So, then, loving your town enough to scold it, 
you will also serve it! 

Now this we say, not so much to be preach- 
ing, as to bring in a last word descriptive of 
our Northampton movement. We do not make 
that work a mere aggregation of private kind- 
nesses, but a public business for the promotion 
of the town in sanitary upkeep, beauty and 
civie fellowship. 

And so our aim is not chiefly to reward the 
highest art in gardening, but to procure its 
widest and most general dissemination. The 
individual is definitely subordinated to the 
community’s undivided interest. Since gar- 
dening tends to develop in fortunate sections 
and to die out in others, we have laid off our 
town map in seven parts, and made a rule that 
to each of these shall go three of the prizes. 

Moreover, no two consecutive prizes can be 
awarded in any one of these districts. Where 
a competitor takes the capital prize, no other 
can take a higher than the third, and if two in 
one district win the first and third prizes, no 
one else there can take a higher than the fifth. 
So on through to prize twenty-one. 

Still further, a garden taking any of these 
prizes can never again take any of them but a 





the whole people. And, lastly, as a certain | she easily turned the ceremonial golden key | allow. 


dear lady whom we may not more closely 
specify exclaimed when, to her glad surprise, 





which first unlocked the Carnegie House of our 
People’s Institute, **It works !’’ 
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ACK and forth on 
B the Selina May paced 
Capt. Sam Gulliver in 
the dim, raw October dawn. 
The fog was thick as 
buttermilk; he could barely see the billows 
that rolled the schooner down to her scuppers, 
as she drifted, hove to in a six-knot south- 
southwest breeze, where deep and shoal water 
meet and tide-rips run high on the southern 
edge of Georges. 

Gulliver frowned as he trod the rocking deck. 
Something was on his mind. It was not merely 
that the vessel lay right in the steamer track, 
and that sixteen lives in the bunks below might 
hang on his watchfulness; that was part of 
trawling. But Captain Sam was facing a new 
experience. Yesterday noon, for the first time 
in fifteen years, he had knocked a man down. 
To be sure, it had been necessary, unless he 
wished to get four inches of cold steel between 
his ribs. Nevertheless, it had not been pleasant. 





Manuel, the new man, had fooled him. The 
captain had shipped him in Boston 
for a web-footed Portuguese, but he 
had turned out to be an ordinary 
Italian, more at home with pick and 
shovel than with oar and trawl. He 
hardly knew one rope from another ; 
Captain Sam had learned that much 
on the trip out. Still, any greenhorn 
ought to be ‘able to pull in cod and 
haddock. 

The first time the dories were swung 
over, it was a trifle rough, and the 
Italian absolutely refused to pyt leg 
over the rail. Gulliver remonstrated ; 
Manuel scowled, and stuck to the 
deck. Captain Sam became insistent ; 
the man grew sullen, and his black 
eyes narrowed. At last the captain 
lost his temper, and seized him roughly 
by the shoulder. Out flashed a knife; 
but Gulliver’s hard fist was quicker, 
and Manuel’s head thumped the deck, 
and his weapon flew overboard. 

He spent the rest of the day under 
guard in the forecastle. He would eat 


no supper. By and by it came time 
to turn in. The captain spoke down 
the gangway : 


‘* Better tie his hands. No knowing 
what he may do when we’re asleep. ’’ 

Naturally Manuel had objected; he 
fought like a wildcat, even using his 
teeth. But at last they trussed him 
securely, and tossed him into his bunk 
in the forepeak. 

On deck, in the silence of the morn- 
ing watch, Captain Sam lived over 
these events. Never again would he 
ship a man hastily. He would go 
short-handed first. Ed Clements, the 
regular lookout, had gone below to 
take some cough medicine, leaving the 
captain alone. 

Far away he heard a faint rumble, 
hardly louder than the wind in the rigging. 
steamer was coming. He looked at the com- 
pass to note her position. | 

‘*East by south. ’’ | 

She was on her regular course, running west 
by north, for the Nantucket light-ship. She 
would pass not far from the schooner. He 
must be on the lookout. 

Going forward near the windlass, he began | 
working the brake of the fog-horn. The wind 
carried the sound down toward the coming 
liner. 

‘*She can’t help hearing that.’’ 

Two minutes passed. Then, sudden and 
grum, roared out the warning blast again. It | 
seemed barely a mile away. Eighteen knots 
an hour eats up distance fast. But the captain 
felt relieved. 

**She’ll pass us a little to the south.’’ 

Letting go the brake of the horn, he walked 
aft. The next whistle, two minutes later, | 
should sound astern. His mind reverted to| 
Manuel. 

Suddenly out in the fog to leeward came a 
rushing. Captain Sam knew it all too well, 
and fear gripped him. The steamer! He had | 
miscalculated her position. She was heading | 
straight for the Selina May. 

Gulliver had never made quicker time be- | 





| tween the wheel and the windlass. So long as | 


higher one, and those who attain to the capital | 
prize are thenceforth hors concours except to | madly, then dropped it and ran aft, shouting | at hand; and presently an arm and head rose 
strive for the ‘‘Past Competitors’ Prizes,’’ first | at the top of his voice: 


and second. 


Thus the seasons come and go, the gardens | aboard !’? 


wake, rise, rejoice and slumber again; and 
because this arrangement is so evidently for 


| 


he dared, he worked the brake of the horn | 


‘*Turn out! Turn out! A steamer right 
Up from both gangways rushed a string of 


startled men, without hats, coats and boots, 


the common weal and fellowship first, and yet dazed, wild-eyed, terrified. They ran confu- 
leaves personal ownership all its liberties, | sedly about the decks, or stood paralyzed with 


rights and delights, it is cordially accepted of | dread. Then close by in the fog, drowning all 





| side swept by. 


| depended on him alone. 


, was. Another hail, 


other sounds, the whistle bellowed menacingly. 

Before its thunder ended, from high above 

glared down on them a pair of red and green 

eyes, with a sharp black prow between. A 

lookout gave a yell of alarm, as with a ripping 

crash the steel nose struck the schooner opposite | 
her nest of dories just abaft the forward rig- 

ging. 

The knife-like stem, driven by thousands of | 
tons of hurtling steel behind, sheared through 
the hull of the schooner as if it had been pulp- 
board. Overboard from stern and bow the 
panic-stricken crew leaped headlong; instinct 
told them that their only safety lay in the 
water as far as possible from the track of that 
roaring monster. Before the prow struck the 
farther gunwale of the vessel, her decks were 
empty. 

One man kept his senses—the captain. Just 
before the collision he had sprung to the taff- 
rail, and seized the painter of the dory, towing 
astern for precisely this contingency. Casting 
off the line, he threw himself head foremost | 


DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 





FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FIFTEEN YEARS, HE HAD 


KNOCKED A MAN DOWN. 


kicking strongly away from the schooner. 
His push carried him some distance from the 
reeling stern. Instantly he dropped on his 





| back in the bottom of the dory, and grasped | 


her sides. 

The liner cut the Selina May in two, and | 
passed between the sections. The high, short | 
wave that rolled out from her bow tossed the | 
boat like a cork. Had Gulliver not been on | 
his back in the bottom, he would surely have 
been pitched overboard. 

From his prone position he caught a glimpse 
of the lighted bridge, with the officer in charge 
peering down. He sent up a cry for help: 

‘*You’ve sunk us! Come back and pick us 
up 1"? 

There was time for no more. The long black | 
Presently the stern slid into 
the gloom ahead, and the rushing died grad- 
ually away. But the whistle roared back a 
note of encouragement. Had he been heard? 
A few minutes would tell. 

The dory gave a final toss, and Gulliver 
sprang up. He pulled in his thole-pins and 
shipped the oars. The lives of his entire crew, 
seattered over that dark, fog-smothered sea, 
Driving the boat 
back toward the spot of collision, he raised a 
shout: ‘‘This way, boys, this way !’’ 

‘*Ay, ay!’’ came out of the darkness close 


over the gunwale. Captain Sam pulled the | 
man aboard; he had no time to ask who it 
and another swimmer 


rescued; a third, a fourth, and a fifth. Still | 


they came, their faint, sepulchral voices sound- 
ing through the gloom, from starboard, from 
port, man after man. 

Soon the dory was as full as safety would 


| after him. 


| those entangling loops. 


Gulliver kept the late comers in the 
water, holding on to the gunwales. At last a 
row of heads lined each side. 

‘All here?’’ asked the captain. 
count up.’’ 

Nine in the boat, four on the starboard 
gunwale, and three on the larboard—sixteen 
in all. And there had been seventeen men 
on the Selina May! An awestruck silence 
settled over the survivors. Who was missing? 

Dineen, the cook, clutched Gulliver’s arm. 

‘*Manuel!’’ he gasped. A murmur of horror 
ran round the dory at the thought of the 
Italian, bound and helpless in the forepeak. 
Was the wreck still afloat, or had she gone 
down? 

‘*And I told you to tie his hands!’’ groaned 
Captain Sam. ‘‘ Boys, I feel like a murderer. 
Let’s see if we can’t find the forward end of 
the schooner; perhaps it hasn’t sunk yet.’’ 
But he spoke hopelessly. 

‘*There!’’ exclaimed the cook. 

From the dense fog ahead sounded faint, 
muffled cries, mingled with a dull hammering, 
as of a man’s fists on wood. Manuel was still 
alive, but in mortal fear. The dory moved 
slowly toward the sounds, and soon its bow 
brought up against a tangle of rigging. Be- 
yond loomed a black, formless mass, evidently 
the forward part of the wreck. 

‘*Don’t get too near!’’ cried warning voices. 
‘*‘She may go down any second !’’ 

Gulliver stood cautiously up. 

‘*Take the oars, somebody,’’ said he, *‘and 
keep off far enough not to be sucked down 
with her if she sinks. I’m going after him. 
Something’s holding him down in 
the forecastle, and he’!l drown like 
a rat without help. I’ve never 
lost a man yet, and I don’t pro- 
pose to now.’’ 

Carefully, so as not to swamp 
the overburdened dory, he slipped 
into the sea. ‘Two or three strokes 
brought him to a mass of ropes and 
shattered planks. Crawling over 
these, he soon stood upon the 
deck, which was already awash. 
What was left of the Selina May 
would soon be on its way to the 
bottom. 

Captain Sam’s knees struck a 
mound of canvas, and his prac- 
tised fingers told him it was the 
clew of the foresail, which had 
fallen over the forward gangway. 
Incoherent mutterings and shouts 


** Let’s 


came from beneath it. Gulliver 
drew his knife. 
** Keep quiet!’’ he shouted. 


“*T’ll save you.’’ 

The canvas heaved violently, 
and a muffled babble arose. 
Manuel was beside himself. The 
captain did not blame him, for 
the water must have been almost 
to his neck. 

Pushing the Italian’s bobbing 
head aside with his left hand, 
Gulliver slit a long hole in the 
canvas. Through this he reached, 
caught Manuel’s collar, and 
dragged him out. 

There was a bubbling, a gur- 
gling groan of imprisoned air. A 
shudder under the captain’s feet 
told him the wreck was going 
down! Unless the two left it at 
once they would go also. 

He was about to cut the rope that 


A|into the boat, clutching the gunwales, and | held Manuel’s wrists together, when a thought 


restrained him. He could control the panic- 
stricken Italian better if those hands were 
confined until he was safely aboard the dory. 
Getting a good grip on the collar of the seven- 
teenth man, Gulliver dragged him to the 
rail. 

With a sudden shiver the bow tilted slowly 
upright. 

**She’s going!’’ cried Gulliver to the men 
in the dory. ‘‘Keep off, and look alive!’’ 

He pitched Manuel overboard, and leaped 
They struck in a swath of rigging, 
Death lurked in 
Fighting furiously for 
both, Captain Sam forced his way through 
them. 

From the lips of the Italian burst a yell of 
terror, dying away in a strangled gurgle as his 
head was drawn below the surface. Gulliver 
realized. instantly what had happened. One 
of the floating ropes had entangled Manuel’s 
feet, and was taking him down with the 
schooner. In a few seconds he would be 
beyond help. The captain must either free 
him somehow, let go, or be dragged down, 
too. 

Knife in hand, Gulliver felt his way along 
the writhing body, until he found a tight loop 
round the knee. Savagely he hacked at it. 
Would it never let go? Finally he cut it 
through, and it pulled away. With an arm 
round Manuel, he fought up again to the sur- 
face. Before long they were both on board 
the dory. 

Whistle after whistle echoed through the 
fog. ‘The steamer was coming back. Twenty 
minutes later her boats had found them, and 
soon they were all safely aboard on their way 
to New York. 


like the tentacles of a squid. 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
NGLAND, as well as America, is to have 


a Carnation day. Queen Mary has chosen 
the pink carnation as the coronation flower to 
be worn during the coronation festivities in 
June. 


ILLS and factories now have little need of 

shrieking whistles to call their employés to 
work, and there will be much support for the 
crusade which classes them as unnecessary 
noise nuisances. 


T= Roosevelt dam, built to impound waters 
for the irrigation of the Salt River valley 
in Arizona, was formally opened on March 
19th. It is estimated that the first year’s crop 
raised on the irrigated land will exceed in value 
the cost of the dam. 


[8 spite of the fact that New York contains 
the biggest city in America, New Yorkers 
were last year the greatest hay-seeders in the 
country. ‘The state produced a tenth of all 
the hay raised in the United States, and 
more than any other state. 


O much is ‘said about the approaching ex- 

haustion of the coal supply that it is cheer- 
ful to hear a word on the other side. A late 
report of the Geological Survey reports an 
area of seventy million acres of coal land as 
still owned by the government. The coal con- 
tent is so great that it can be reckoned only in 
hundreds of billions of tons. 


Cn go to college to study, whatever may 
be the purpose of the boys. That they 
study to some purpose is proved by the fact 
that of the twenty-seven members elected to 
the honorary scholarship society of Phi Beta 
Kappa in Cornell University this year fifteen 
are girls, although the boys greatly outnumber 
the girls in the college of arts and sciences. 


HE wonders of the cinematograph are not 
alone for the places of public amusement. 
At a fashionable wedding in Berlin the other 
day motion pictures were taken of the whole 
ceremony and the reception, and even of the 
drive from the home of the bride to the church 
and back, in order that copies of the films 
might be sent to relatives in Australia, China 
and India. ol 
[t is suggested by a New Zealand clergyman 
who is visiting this country, that the objec- 
tions which strict sanitarians urge against the 
practise of kissing be met by substituting there- 
for the Maori custom of rubbing noses. To 
Occidentals there seems nothing particularly 
inviting about such a salute, and one can 
fancy cases when it might be the reverse of 
hygienic. of 
| wn 23d, which is the first Sunday after 
Easter, will be observed in many of the 
churches of the United States as Bible Sunday, 
in recognition of the completion of three hun- 
dred years since the publication of the King 
James Version. The Church of England ob- 
served March 20th. The exact date of the 
publication in 1611 is not known. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has issued a list of topics 
suitable to the occasion. 


pment furnaces are widely used for the 
manufacture of steel in Germany. The 
Krupps have installed five fifteen-ton furnaces, 
and the other great steel-mills have at least 
one each. The steel produced is of a high 
quality. Where the electric current is pro- 
duced by power from the blast-furnace gas it 
does not cost more than one-twentieth of a cent 
a kilowatt-hour. The process pays well for 
steel that can be sold for a hundred dollars or 
more a ton. Steel made in electric furnaces is 
used exclusively on the Continent for armor- 
piercing projectiles, and is coming into use for 
gun forgings and propeller shafts. 


= of half a hundred prominent 
Japanese, mainly authors and men in public 
life, recently voted that the ten greatest names 
of history have been Hideyoshi, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Washington, Tokugawa Ieyasu, 
Luther, Shokatsu Komei, Lincoln, Cesar and 
Gladstone. The list shows a range of choice 
and a catholicity of spirit eminently creditable 
to the Japanese judges; and if three of the 
names are much less familiar to Americans 
and Europeans than the other seven, it is not 
well for us to criticize hastily the national 
pride of those who made up the list. The East 
and West may be forever twain, as we are 
told, but it is probably true that the Orient 





knows the rest of the world better than the 
rest of the world knows the ancient and con- 
servative Orient. 


AS interesting piece of work has just been 
completed in Rome, in the restoration of 
the great baths of Diocletian, built in the year 
302 4.D. Part of the site is occupied by 
a church and other buildings — notably the 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, which 
Michelangelo built from the hot rooms of the 
old baths. The ruined halls having been re- 
built, are now to be used as a museum of 
antiquities. Objects or copies of ancient monu- 
ments, not only from Italy, but from all parts 
of the old Roman Empire, are being collected 
there. One of the most remarkable attractions 
of Rome promises to be the result. 


* © 


IDLE DRIFTING. 


Easy to think that fancy is fate— 
But oh, the wisdom that comes too late! 
Olwer Huckel. 


* © 


THE FESTIVAL OF FAITH. 

IKE the stars, the days differ in glory; and 
no day of all the wonderful and beautiful 
year brings to the human heart a message 

more precious and exalting than the message 
of Easter. It is the day dedicated to the sub- 
limest hope that stirs the soul of man—the day 
which is the festival of our faith that life is 
ever lord of death. 

It was no accident that Easter was fixed by 
the fathers of the church to fall in the season 
of the pagan celebration in honor of the re- 
turning spring. But that early celebration 
was sadly incomplete. All the symbolism of 
the springtime which is felt by bud and brook 
and bird is now fittingly employed in a sense 
that was not dreamed of before the stone was 
rolled away from the door of the new sepulcher 
which Joseph of Arimathsea had hewn out of 
the rock. 

There are those to whom the social or com- 
mercial aspects of Easter seem most important. 
To them the season brings only the superficial 
happiness of its pagan incompleteness. But 
the message of Easter is more than the story 
of renewed physical existence, more than a con- 
solation for death, more than the mere promise 
of a future life. 

The death which we know is its own justifi- 
cation, but immortality is a logical necessity, 
once God’s existence is granted. The laws of 
nature permit no waste. The man of science 
and the priest and the prophet stand side by 
side in holding immortality to be the fit climax 
of God’s creative work—of the evolution that 
has been unspeakably beautiful and marvelous 
in all its myriad stages. And the glorious 
lesson of Easter is that the love of the Father 
is boundless and everlasting. 


* ¢ 


THE CORPORATION TAX. 


NGRESS has the power to compel cor- 

porations, chartered by the states, to 

pay a license fee, or tax, to the national 
government for the privilege of doing business 
as a corporation, and Congress, in order to 
ascertain what shall be the amount of the tax, 
has also the power to compel the corporations 
to make a report of their business. 

This is the essence and substance of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, sustain- 
ing the corporation tax law. 

The object of the tax is twofold: to produce 
revenue and to bring the corporations within 
the supervision of the national government. 
The revenue is not regarded as so important 
as the supervision. 

Corporate monopoly and other restraints of 
trade cannot be checked unless restraint or 
monopoly can be proved, and monopoly and 
restraint cannot be proved unless the govern- 
ment can have the right to examine the books 
of the corporations. 

This new tax law is like nearly all the other 
internal revenue taxes, as it combines super- 
vision, or restriction, with revenue-raising. 
The tax on distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors enables the government to keep itself 
informed on the extent of the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks, which are not produced 
anywhere without some form of public control. 
The heavy tax on colored oleomargarine is in- 
tended to drive such imitation of butter from 
the market. The tax on opium prepared for 
smoking is intended to discourage the tse of 
the drug by making it costly. The tax on state 
bank-notes was levied, not for revenue, but in 
order to force the state banks to become national 
banks and buy government bonds. 


® © 


THE PURE-FOOD LAW. 


NE of the recent extensions of national 

legislation which has justified itself is 

the pure-food law. It was never quite 
clear why it should not be a punishable offense 
to counterfeit food and medicine as well as 
money, and although some fear was at first 
expressed that legitimate business might be 
hampered by the requirements of the act, the 
purveyors of food and drugs have accommodated 
themselves easily to their obligations, and are 





as ready as any one to admit the propriety 
of rules to insure purity. 

The records of prosecution and conviction 
under this law indicate that the amount of 
really dangerous merchandise is not now large. 
Most of the offenses are simple dishonesty. 
Packages are falsely marked as to weight or 
quantity ; or worthless, although harmless, sub- 
stances are sold for high prices, under wholly 
false representations of their value. 

There are, however, some medical prepara- 
tions which contain actively injurious ingredi- 
ents, such as alcohol, morphine or chloral; 
and unwholesome articles of food, particularly 
such as have been kept too long in storage, are 
oceasionally discovered and destroyed. The 
next extension of the law must be in the 
direction of supervision of storage warehouses, 
and in a limitation of the time food~ products 
may be kept in them. 

Most observers will think the punishments 
allowed by the statute and inflicted by the 
courts might well be more severe, but in other 
respects the law appears to be effective both 
in provision and administration. 

The fear that it would add to the already 
high ‘‘cost of living’’ has proved groundless. 
It has no appreciable effect on the price of 
food or drugs, unless, perhaps, through the 
disappearance from the market of some prepa- 
rations which were so heavily adulterated as 
to be dear at any price. 


* © 


CONCEIT OR SELF-RESPECT? 


Pride has ennobled some, and some disgraced ; 
It hurts not in itself, but as ’tis placed. 
Stillingfleet. 
&® 


THE FEMININE FARM. 


O at last women are to have a proper back- 
ground for their imitative pursuit of mas- 
culine occupations. It is now announced 

that twenty factory girls—suffragists every one 
of them—are to be taught all the arts of agri- 
culture. The school is a Long Island farm, 
and after the crops are harvested these feminine 
farmers are to take them to the city, and there 
learn how to sell their produce. 

Once proficient and accustomed to such a 
setting, what may not woman do? Cincinnatus 
had his hand on the plow when he turned 
back to public life, and Lucullus often returned 
to the simplicity of his Sabine farm. A 
woman might even be capable of overturning 
a field-mouse’s nest and waiting to write a 
Burns’-like address, instead of running swiftly 
away. It is a primitive background that sets 
the sexes even and begins life again where the 
Garden of Eden left off, when ‘‘Adam delved 
and Eve span.’’ 

Seriously, there are advantages, too, espe- 
cially for the women of this country, in en- 
forcing an outdoor life in place of the endless 
routine of indoor duties. But might there not 
be some compromise? One likes to think of 
Mary, ‘‘Barearmed as Juno might,’’ coming 
‘‘white-aproned from her dairy’’; to think, 
too, of women busied with the gentler agricul- 
tural tasks—with herbs, flowers and bees. 

But when the farmer’s wife does the farmer’s 
work, what is left for him? A better way of 
equalizing the sexes is for the world to value 
as high as the man’s the woman’s work that 


keeps it moving; to make the tasks of one as - 


much considered and as well remunerated as 
the other. For one thing, it would entirely 
do away with the reproach that cheap female 
labor floods the market. There will always 
be professions and arts that overlap, that have 
no especial sex—teaching, writing, music, or 
the drama; in these women and men share 
and share very much alike. But for the fun- 
damental things in life, if Eve insists on 
delving, who on earth is going to do the spin- 
ning? 
* © 


ON THE ROAD TO PEACE. 
HE campaign for world peace is making 
T progress. How far it has gone and what 
must happen before its final success is 
indicated by the enthusiastic reception, on both 
sides of the ocean, of a recent speech by Sir 
Edward Grey, the British foreign secretary. 
Sir Edward not only accepted and approved 
President Taft’s plan for the arbitration of all 
international disputes, even those affecting 
national honor, but added that the proposition 
is ‘‘so momentous and far-reaching in its pos- 
sible consequences that it would require not 
only the signature of both governments, but the 
deliberate and decided sanction of Parliament. ’’ 
That is, the making of permanent peace 
between two nations is impossible without the 
support of public opinion. The foreign secre- 
tary said further, that to produce such a peace, 
public opinion must reach higher ideals than 
many now think possible; but that what is 
impossible at one time becomes easy at another. 
This indorsement of the American arbitration 
proposal has attracted the attention of the 
world. It is more than the vocalized longing 
of an idealist; it is the judgment of a practical 
statesman, brought to bear upon the problem 
of reducing the burden of continually increasing 
expenditures for war. 
The French and German parliaments have 
recently been discussing the war expenditures, 
and the German chancellor has made it known 





that there has been much talk of limiting 
armaments in recent communications with the 
British government, and that Germany is ready 
and willing to consider any concrete suggestion 
for bringing it about. 

But however much the leaders may desire 
peace, the great mass of the people has not 
yet attained that lofty ideal which will induce 
them to support a government in submitting 
to judicial settlement disputes affecting their 
national honor. As governments can go no 
faster than the people, war still continues. 
Yet every discussion of peace makes its beauties 
more widely manifest, and hastens the day 
when nations will cease to spend their money 
on guns to be used against other orderly 


nations. 
* © 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


F Alan Fairlee had had any detractors,—and he 
had none,—had carping criticism ever dared to 
raise its head, it might have been suggested that 
he was just a wee bit too perfect. Once his cousin 
Madge had flashed out in a fit of temper, “Alan 
Fairlee, do you realize that you might be infinitely 
more lovable if you weren’t so perpetually right?” 
As it was, he was young, handsome, with a fair 
income and a very good temper. And now Dorothy 
Fowler, engaged to this paragon nearly a week, 
was sitting at her desk, busy sorting out and an- 
swering notes of congratulation. Advice, friendly 
counsel and commendation had flowed in from all 
sides; people seemed to regard her engagement 
as a stroke of genius. Everybody she met had 
seemed to murmur, “Such a splendid fellow, dear! 
You’re so fortunate!” until she was beginning to 
feel a very small and unworthy person indeed. 

She took up her Aunt Maria’s letter with a 
weary sigh; she knew what toexpect. Aunt Maria 
was plain-spoken by nature; also she believed in 
the pitfalls that lay ready for every young perSon’s 
feet, and what she thought she wrote. But her 
letter ended with the now almost too familiar 
phrase: 

“Marriage is a lottery, my dear, but you have 
drawn a prize, and I do hope you will know how 
to appreciate him properly.” 

A little hastily Dorothy broke open the seal of 
her cousin Grace’s note,—Grace and she had been 
chums since the world began for both of them,— 
and ran her eye along the even lines. 

“Dear Old Dolly. All my congratulations, of 
course! Your usual luck, my child, for he’s a 
dear—I don’t need to tell you that—good-looking, 
with a future and such lots of money. You’ll be 
quite a grand —” 

Dorothy laid down the letter. She was very 
much in love with Alan; she knew and honestly 
valued all his good qualities; she was at that affi- 
anced stage where a girl is ready to kneel “and 
thank heaven fasting for a good man’s love”; she 
was not even overconceited, but—could not some 
one just once say something nice about her? 

The door opened suddenly; a pair of soft, cool 
hands turned her squarely round, and Emily Jen- 
nings, little Emily, whom she had seen grow up 
and about whom she had never thought seriously, 
was shaking her gently by the shoulders. 

“T’ve just come back; I’ve just heard of it. O 
Dorothy, dear, I do think he’s the luckiest fellow 
in all the world! I wish I could say what I feel; 
I tell things so badly, you know.” 

Dorothy drew the small, impulsive face very 
near her own. 

“Emily,” she said, tremulously, “it’s—it’s the 
very nicest congratulation that’s been given me.” 


® © 


BRIEF, BUT EXPRESSIVE. 


HAT did you do to Mrs. Parnell this morn- 
ing, aunty?” asked Lavinia King of her 
father’s New England sister. “I met her after 
she left here, and she volunteered the information 
that my aunt was frank to rudeness.” 

“Well! That’s my reward! I could have said 
plenty, but I didn’t. I can’t understand that 
woman’s conscience.” 

““What happened, anyway?” 

“Oh, she’s sent away that maid she has been 
complaining about so long. She says she discov- 
ered that Amanda was not truthful, and she 
thought her influence would be harmful to the 
children. It seems the girl broke a valuable dish 
and hid it away, and then insisted that she had 
found it in that condition up on a shelf when she 
first came—throwing the blame, you see, on the 
maid that was there before.” 

“Well, that was pretty bad.” 

“Oh, yes, but Mrs. Parnell, in going on about 
how kind she had tried to be to that ungrateful 
girl, told this story: The first day Amanda came, 
a dozen expensive plates had been sent out from 
the store, and while she was unpacking them, she 
accidentally broke one. Well, she was in tears,— 
the plates were two dollars apiece,—and Mrs. 
Parnell said she felt sorry for her, so she stepped 
to the telephone and told the complaint depart- 
ment of the store that she had just unpacked those 
plates and found one broken. Before night 
another was sent out in its place. That was just 
one sample, she said, of the kindnesses she had 
done for that girl, without appreciation.” 

Lavinia nodded. She knew, in a general way, 
that her straightforward Aunt Esther and Mrs. 
Parnell were like water and oil to each other, but 
she always relished the details, so she asked, 
“And your frank comment was?” 

“I didn’t make any. Oh, I did just ask her, 
because I couldn’t believe my ears, if she got 
another plate from the store that way, without 
paying for it, and if Amanda knew she did it.” 

“And she answered?” 

“She answered ‘Yes’—rather short.” 

“And then what did you say?” Lavinia per- 
sisted. 

“My dear, I tell you I held my tongue. I looked 
her straight in the eye and never said a word but 
‘Ohr’ ” 

“Oh!” echoed Lavinia, with a merry laugh; and 
after a minute of bewilderment, her New England 
aunt laughed, too. 












































Terrible Fire.—Fire broke out on the 

eighth floor of a 10-story building at the 
corner of Washington Place and Greene Street, 
New York City, occupied by a shirt-waist 
factory, Saturday afternoon, March 25th, just 
as the employés, most of whom were women, 
were about leaving after the day’s work. The 
flames spread with frightful rapidity through 
the three upper stories, which were filled with 
inflammable material and crowded with ma- 
chines. There was but one fire -escape, so 
placed as to be of little use, and escape by the 
elevators was soon cut off. Many of the em- 
ployés leaped from the windows, and were 
crushed to death on the pavement, and more 
were burned to death. Altogether, about 140 
persons lost their lives within one hour after 
the fire was discovered. 

& 


Tt New York State Capitol at Albany 
was seriously damaged by fire March 29th. 
The fire started in the Assembly library on the 
third floor, in the west wing, and spread to 
the state library and to the rooms of various 
departments on the fourth and fifth floors. 
The loss is estimated at $5,000,000, but the 
most serious result of the fire was the destruc- 
tion of historical records in the state library, 
the records of the court of claims, and many 
documents which cannot be replaced. 
& 
ndicted Meat- Packers must stand 
Trial.—Ten Chicago meat-packers, inter- 
ested as directors or otherwise in the National 
Packing Company, were indicted several 
months ago on charges of conspiracy to monop- 
olize trade. Their counsel sought to have the 
indictments quashed on the ground that the 
defendants had been promised immunity from 
criminal prosecution in 1906, because of evidence 
which they gave before the grand jury. This 
motion has been denied by Judge Carpenter 
of the United States District Court, and the 
indicted packers must stand trial. Judge 
Carpenter ruled that the immunity granted in 
1906 existed only for unlawful acts committed 
prior to that date, and did not cover an indefi- 
nite continuance in such unlawful undertakings. 
He ruled also that the unlawful acts committed 
prior to the grant of immunity, while they 
could not be made the basis of criminal pro- 
ceedings, might be used to trace the history of 
an unlawful combination which existed in 1910. 
® 
a Stolypin recalled. — Premier 
Stolypin, whose resignation was recorded 
in this column last week, was recalled by the 
Tsar, and resumed his duties March 24th. 
Upon the question which led to the premier’s 
resignation,—the rejection by the council of 
the empire of a bill for larger self-government 
in the nine western provinces,—the Tsar gave 
Mr. Stolypin full support, first, by suspending 
the members of the council who were chiefly 
responsible for the rejection, and later by an 
imperial decree adjourning for three days both 
the Duma and the council of the empire, and 
in the interval thus created, promulgating the 
bill in dispute. ® 


eneral Elections in Portugal, which 

had been assigned for April 30th, have 
been postponed until May 14th. This is the 
fourth time, since the republic was proclaimed 
last October, that the provisional government 
has deemed it prudent to postpone the election 
of a president and parliament, after fixing a 
date. The activity of the anti-government 
clerical agitation in the northern districts is 
given as the reason of the latest delay. 

& 

C= of Cabinets in Mexico.—March 

24th all the members of the cabinet of 
President Diaz resigned, and on the 27th new 
ministers were appointed. All the retiring 
ministers are advanced in years, the youngest 
being 65, and several much older; and there 
had been considerable dissatisfaction on that 
account. In the new cabinet José Yves Liman- 
tour remains as minister of finance, and Gen. 
Manuel Gonzales Cosio as minister of war and 
marine; but Francisco Leon de la Barra, who 
has been ambassador to the United States, 
succeeds Enrique C. Creel as minister of foreign 
affairs, and the other ministers are new. 

& 

Raa Peasants have received promise 

of an improvement in their condition, in 
an imperial rescript in which the Tsar an- 
nounces his purpose to complete his grand- 
father’s work in the emancipation of the serfs 
by transforming the peasants into not merely 
free, but economically strong landowners. 
Particular reforms which the Tsar mentions 
are the affording the peasants facilities to leave 
their communes, and improvement in agricul- 
tural science. There is now pending before 
the Duma a rural holding law which authorizes 
the consolidation of isolated holdings by ex- 
change with owners of adjacent lands, and 
applies the principle of expropriation where 
owners of intervening strips refuse to sell. 
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hips’ Engines. — The trial trip of the 

tramp steamer Vulcanus, built in Holland 
for trade with Borneo, and equipped solely 
with internal combustion engines, marks, ac- 
cording to the Engineer of London, the first | 
clear step in a new epoch. ‘There are many 
boats propelled by internal combustion engines, 
but they are nearly all pleasure craft or vessels 
which do not venture far from home. The 
Vulcanus is a regular seagoing ship, although 
her engines are of only 500 horse-power. It 
is predicted that within 10 years large steam- 
ships driven by internal combustion engines 
will be seen crossing the Atlantic. Yet doubt 
is expressed whether such engines can be 
applied to develop more than about 24,000 
horse-power in a ship. If it be so, extremely | 
large vessels will continue to be driven by | 
engines of the old type. 


& 





Making Sugar by Electricity.—Whether 
the time will ever come when it will be 
possible to manufacture sugar on a commercial 
seale by the action of a silent electric discharge 
upon carbon dioxid and water may be doubted, 
but at any rate, sugar has been formed in 
that way, and Prof. William McPherson states 
that patents have been taken out for the syn- 
thetic production of sugar by this method. 
The transformations thus effected appear to be 
brought about under conditions approximating 
those that exist in plants. 


eyed Sulphur Industry.—The crisis in 
the age-long sulphur industry of Sicily, 
due largely to the recent exploitation of sulphur 
deposits in Louisiana by means of the process 
of melting the sulphur beneath the ground with 
superheated steam, and then pumping it out, 
has led to an attempt to reéstablish the Sicilian 
industry by utilizing the raw sulphur mineral 
itself, together with the finely broken masses 
hitherto thrown away, for the production of 
sulphuric acid. This comes into competition 
with the manufacture of sulphuric acid from 
iron pyrites. It is said that the sulphur min- 
eral has many advantages over pyrites. The 
mineral is heated in molds, and thus formed 
into briquets, which can be sold at advanta- 
geous prices as compared with pyrites. 
® 


gor of the Cochineal.— Before many 

cochineal scarlet will have become a 
thing of history only, like the Tyrian purple of 
antiquity—at least, that is the conclusion of | 
Mons. Leon Diguet, who has been studying the 
state of the cochineal industry in Mexico. The 
first specimens of coch- 
ineal were taken to 
Europe by the Spanish 
adventurers in the six- 
teenth century. The 
Indians had cultivated 
the coceus cacti from | 
which the color is derived in pre-Columbian 
times, and after the Spanish conquest the indus- 
try developed rapidly. The city of Oaxaca was 
the center of the cochineal country in the days 
of Humboldt, but only a few plantations of the 
nopal cactus, on which the insects are fed, now 
remain. ‘The female insects only are used to 
form a dye, and they are gathered by brushing 
the branches of the nopal as soon as they begin 
to lay their eggs. They are then desiccated in 
ovens, or killed with boiling water. 

& 


nder-Sea Telephoning.—The laying of 

the new submarine telephone cable be- 
tween Dover and Cape Gris-Nez has extended 
the possible distance over which conversation 
ean be carried on with such a cable from 250 
to 850 miles. This improvement has been 
effected by supplying the cable with small 
induction coils, inserted at distances of one 
knot—about a mile and a seventh—apart. Thus 
remote parts of the continent have been brought 
within easy speaking distance of England. 

& 


pace Engineering for Athens.—The 
municipal authorities of Athens, and its 
seaport Pireus, which has now attained the 
third rank among the commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean, have decided to entrust to 
English engineers the construction of a great 
system of water-supply, to be drawn from the 
heart of the Peloponnesus. The limestone 
mountain of Cyllene is full of springs which 
discharge into the Stymphalos Lake. The 


COCCUS CACTI FEEDING. 





water is very pure and uncontaminated. In 
the time of the Emperor Hadrian an aque- | 
duct was constructed from this lake to supply 
Corinth. Some of the masonry yet remains, 
but the connections have been destroyed by 
earthquakes. In carrying the water to Athens, 
a distance of 88 miles must be traversed. It 
has been decided to employ steel lock-bar pipes, 
except at the beginning in the mountains, 
where concrete will be used. Athens and 
Pireus have a combined population of 256, - 
000, but provision is to be made for 400,000, 
at the rate of 12,000,000 gallons per day. 





The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown's | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Denti frice.”’ [Ade. 
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A LOT OF MONEY 


has been spent by us in the FS aes of printed 
matter describing our POU » and in 
| giving those interested a knowledge of what Owen 
‘arms have and the y they do business. We have 
nade a great success. ‘hat we have done you can do. 

STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

A postal with your address is all that is necessary. 
OWEN FARMS, 300 William Street, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


FISHING 
LINES 











BEST IN THE WORLD 


| 
*] Made for every kind of fishing 
and not high in price. Senc | 
for Samples anc cata | 
logue. Give your dealer's | | 
name and say what kind of 
fishing you like. We wi 
send the right lines 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 


DsM 


Baseball 
Uniforms 


We makea specialty 
of uniforms, from cap 
to shoes, for both pro- 
fessional and amateur 
teams. 

D & M Baseball 
Uniforms are made 
in a large variety of 
colors and designs of 
materials preferred 
by the purchaser. 
College and high 
school teams who 
want prompt and satisfactory service 
should not fail to consult our dealers. 

All D & M Baseball Sundries are guaran- 


to give the service that will prove them 
equal or superior to other makes. 











































w Our special a 
J and price list (with clot 
samples) of uniforms 
can be obtained from an 
dealer, or from us. As 
your dealer also for our 1911 
catalog of Athletic Goods and 
“Official Baseball Rules for 
1911," /ree. If he hasn't 

them, write us. 


The Draper & Maynard Co. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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Lustre and a hard, 
staying finish for the 
floor areassured with 


ACME 
QUALITY 


VARNO-LAC 


Stains and varnishes at one opera- 
tion. Perfectly represents finely 
finished oak, mahogany, walnut, etc. 
One of the many Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes that meet 
every purpose. Each the best for 
wear and beauty. Write for 
The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be applied and 
how. Illustrated. Free. 
Your dealer should have Acme 
Quality Paints and 
Finishes. If not, 
write to 
ACME WHITE LEAD 
and COLOR WORKS 
~ Dept. AD 
‘DETROIT, MICH. 
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Baker %& Cocoa 
and’ ‘hocolate 


have for many years been the standards 
for purity and excellence. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Regis tere Established 1780. 


US Pat ‘Sthee 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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G, RAID. 


7 (3 arles/lan son Jowne 


HEN [I heard the lyric of the rain, 
That echoed over valley, hill and plain, 
And came low-singing to my window-pane, 


I, who had longed these many days for Spring, 
For all the sudden ardor she could bring, 
For all her blossoms and her burgeoning, 


Cried in my heart, “I had forgotten this! 
The little tempest and the heavenly kiss 
Of rain upon young leaf and chrysalis ; 


“I had but dreamed of April and the sun, 


And the white fragrance of new joys begun— 
The miracle that tells of Winter done; 


“And the glad knowledge that heart-grief is o’er, 
When the young grasses creep up to the door, 
And the narcissus, hidden, sleeps no more; 
“Yea, and of lovely violets that wake 

Down by the river and the marshy brake, 
Loving the world but for the poor world’s sake ; 


“And of the apple blossoms clean and white, 
That open like vague wonders in a night, 
And luminate earth’s garden with their light. 


“Only of these my selfish soul had dreamed 
When the bleak Winter sunshine on me streamed, 
And the cold Northern Star at midnight gleamed. 


“Yet comes the rain—sad herald of the Spring, 
Softly and sadly in my heart to sing, 

On this first day of April’s wakening!” 

Lo! as I watched, long rifts of sunlight came 
Like ladders lowered from heaven, and a flame 
Of matchless beauty filled my heart with shame. 


And like a flash the tears of April went 

Whither my grief and sorrow soon were sent, 

And in my heart there bloomed one flower—Con- 
tent! 

For joy is watered by the tears of pain, 

And after little purple gusts of rain, 

How gold the sunshine and how sweet the plain! 


*® © 


FOR OTHERS’ SAKE. 


N a little book entitled ‘‘Sin 

| and Its Forgiveness, ’’ Pres- 

ident Hyde of- Bowdoin 

gives the following testimony: 

Py **Doctor Eliot of Harvard 

a declares that his experience 

has taught him that the only 

way to save a bad young man 

is to bring to bear upon him 

— the influence of some one he 

loves and make him face his evil deeds in 

terms of what they mean of sorrow to the loved 

one. We all know that if we cannot find such 

a person for whom such a young man cares, 

and for whose sake he is willing to try to do 

better, neither threats nor entreaties are ever 

of avail. Consequences to others,—yes, to 

others who are innocent and whose sorrow is 

the free sacrifice of love,—this is the one thing 

‘that will get hold of a bad man’s heart when 
all else fails.’’ 

This paragraph, uniting as it does the expe- 
riences of two such men as Presidents Eliot 
and Hyde, is more than doubly significant by 
reason of this double indorsement; but the 
same thing has recently been said by two men 
in very different spheres of life and with 
unusually wide experience. 

Superintendent Leonard of the state reform- 
atory at Mansfield, Ohio, recently said, ‘‘The 
only way to make punishment effective is to 
make it of a character which can leave a pris- 
oner no justification, either in his own sight 
or in the sympathy of his fellow prisoners. 
That which upholds the discipline of this 
institution is the united public sentiment of 
the prisoners. We undertake to make punish- 
ment so reasonable, so infrequent, so manifestly 
just, that neither the-prisoner nor his compan- 
ions can excuse the offender. There is no tor- 
ture to which a prisoner will not submit if he 
can have the comfort of one admiring sympa- 
thizer. On the other hand, when self-respect 
seems gone and a prisoner seems hopelessly 
hardened to physical suffering and disgrace, 
there is almost nothing a man will not do if 
he can be appealed to in terms of what his 
conduct means to some one whom he loves. ’’ 

Recently five thousand people were gathered 
in an immense tabernacle, erected for an evan- 
gelistic campaign in Chicago, in which an | 
appeal was made to fathers and mothers to live 
righteously for their children’s sake. The 
superintendent of a well-known mission gave 
this testimony : 

‘*In twenty-five years of work among the | 
unfortunate, there is one motive I have never | 
known completely to fail. I have never known 
a man so hardened by sin that he was not 
moved by the memory of a faithful mother. I | 
have never known a woman so deep in her | 
disgrace that her heart was not melted at the | 
thought of a father at home praying for her.  ,| 

**Men reach a state of despair in which they 
cannot be touched by any motive growing out 





of personal interest; life is utterly joyless and 
the future black. To such men and women 
in such times there is but one appeal. That 
is the love of some one who cares for them.’’ 

These are four remarkable testimonies from 
men whose experiences have touched life at 
almost every angle. They illustrate the pow- 
erful meaning of the gospel appeal made to 
men in terms of the sacrificial love and pain of 
a gracious Heavenly Father, Who cares even 
for His sinful children. 


* © 


A MILITARY ESCAPADE. 


NEWSPAPER paragraph, printed not long 
A ago, stated that the old bridge at Fort Leav- 
enworth had collapsed. That bridge, built 
in 1871, was one of the first to cross the Missouri 
River. Each end of the structure rested on gov- 
ernment land, and during the great emigration to 
Kansas, was the chosen way over the river. From 
morning to night a seemingly endless string of 
wagons made their slow progress across the bridge 
to the promised land. Had the stream been 
spanned during the Civil War, some of the events 
in the vicinity of Fort Leavenworth might have had 
a different outcome. The actors in the unauthor- 
ized raid, described by Col. F. M. Tracy, would 
have had a much easier time in accomplishing 
their purpose, but they would have found their 
escape more difficult. 


One of the earliest incidents of the war was the 
capture of a Confederate flag at Iatan by twelve 
volunteers from the 1st Kansas Regiment. The 
regiment responded to the earliest call for troops, 
in 1861, and went into camp at Fort Leavenworth. 
One day they learned through private source that 
a Confederate flag was ———s at Iatan, only a 
few miles distant, and protected by a force of 
cavalry just organized. 

A spy re ed that the flagpole had been 
erected in front of a store. The Union regiment 
had not yet received its arms, but a few days later 
a limi number of Minie rifles were issued and 
a small yam of ammunition. 

Seventeen volunteers, thus armed, secretly stole 
out of camp one night, one by one. They had 
taken the enterprise into their own hands. They 
were unused to the discipline of the army. Besides, 
were they not going out to fight the Confederates, 
and was that not the very thing for which they 
had enlisted? 

: The first difficulty encountered was the river. 
After a long hunt along the banks, they found a 
skiff. Then came a hard tramp through thick 
woods. The little group of men was pretty well 
tagged by morning, for a? were unused to hard- 
ships, and five deserted. The others kept to their 
solemn oath to capture the flag or die. They came 
very near doing both. 

hen they reached a spot near their destina- 
tion, a man was sent ahead to investigate. He 
reported that, as the morning was rainy, the flag 
was not flying, but that it was kept in the store, 
rolled up on a counter. There were three men 
near it with guns. 

The volunteers decided to seize the offendin 
flag, whether it was flying or not. They march 
into town, and reached the pole a as the stars 
and bars were being run up. With a double-quick 
charge, they surrounded the pole and demanded 
surrender. ’ 

Mt what authority?” asked the Confederate 
who had just secured the rope. 

“In the name of Abraham Lincoln, the Congress 
of the United States, and the American Union, 
demand the lowering of that flag! Cut the rope!” 
was the answer. 

One of the volunteers sprang forward, and with 
his knife slashed the halyards. In a moment the 
flag was on the ground. The volunteers seized it 
and made off, followed by a volley of shots. 

As three men were wounded, their retreat was 
slow, but they managed to | me the river, and 
finding an old sunken skiff, they raised it, bailed 
it out with their hats, and ‘embarked. The Con- 
federates, thinking the enemy must cross at the 
ferry, gathered there, only to see their lost flag 
waved at them derisively by the victors as they 
floated by in their leaking boat. 


_ 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


T is generally recognized as a fact that Amer- 
ican humor is unlike that of England or of any 
other country in the world. But American 

humor has its varieties, characteristic of different 
regions of this broadly extended land. Prof. Carl 
L. Becker of the University of Kansas has con- 
tributed to “Essays in American History” some 
of his studies in the humor of that state. 

The endurance of extreme adversity has devel- 
oped a keen appreciation for that t of humor, 
everywhere prevalent in the West, which consists 
in ignoring a ene. or transforming it into a 
difficulty of precisely the opposite kind. 

There is a tradition surviving from the gfass- 





hopper time that illustrates the point. Itis said 
that in the midst of that overwhelming disaster, 
when the pests were six inches deep in the streets, 
the editor of a certain local fined his 


be glad enough to die for my country, sir, if they 
would give me the chance.” ia 

“Well, maybe I can be of service,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, kindly. Taking an envelope and pencil 
from his pocket, he wrote a note and addressed it 
to the officer in charge of the recruiting station 
near by, in Fifteenth Street. 

“Take that,” he said, passin 
it tothe officer at Number 714 
he can’t do anyt 
me. I’m just walking around.” 

The tramp took it and shuffled away, but he 
never came back; neither did he go to the recruit- 
ing office. The note read: 

“Colonel Fielding. The bearer is anxious to go 
ie for his country. Can’t you 

A. Lincoln.” 


it over, “and give 
fteenth Street. If 


to the front and 
give him a chance? 
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ILLOWED at twilight on the window-seat, 
She took shy invoice of the passers-by, 
Appraising mien and gesture: bearing high, 
And air complacent, won of her but fleet, 
| Half-wistful glance ; but when with lingering feet, 
And shadowy face, some wayfarer drew nigh, 
On him she turned a timid, asking eye, 
Hoping, though doubting still, a friend to greet. 
Then to me, “Softly, it’s a play,” she said. 
“1 make believe the wondrous Emmaus Guest 
In the red twilight may pass by this way.” 
Ah, happy one! Here is her empty bed, 
Her cruteh, forever idle; though the rest, 
To me, is tears—Her Guest came yesterday. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 


‘¢ AUNT Mahaly, I hear that ’Nias is doing well 
A at school,” Miss Ellen remarked, tenta- 

tively. Aunt Mahalah sniffed scornfully. 
“No’rm, he ain’t, not aimin’ ter conterdic’ you, 
Miss Ellen. Tell you de trufe, ma’am, I don’ hol’ 
wid dese new teachin’ tictaes nohow. Dey ain’t 
nothin’ but er passel o’ foolishness, ’lowing dat 
chillun gwine l’arn ter spell ’dout callin’ de letters 
plumb outen dey mouf. No’rm, dese days dey des 
hawks ’n’ spits at dem letters lek I does w’en 
I gits er cat ha’r in my th’oat ’n’ cain’t git hit 
out.” 


Aunt Mahalah took a ruffled skirt from the 
basket of fresh linen she had just brought in and 
shook it vigorously in lieu of the offending teacher 
of phonics. 

“En what’s de outcome?” she went on, looking 
at Miss Ellen solemnly, expectant of hearty cor- 
roboration of her scorn of what she was about to 


confide. 

“Miss Ellen, effen ’Nias diden’ say las’ night dat 
XL spell forty, w’en me ’n’ you knows dat dem 
letters cain’t nachelly spell nothin’ but excel, den 
I ain’t stan’in’ up hyah front o’ you, ma’am. 

“I lay dey better go back ter ‘McGuffey’s 
Speller’ what yo’ ma used on us chilluns up at de 
plan’ashum endurin’ de ole days. Dat book was 
sumpen, was! 

o collie’ dat byside 0’ some o’ de words wuz 
little peters ter he’p wid de namin’ of ’em. What- 

did say ‘u-r-n, sugar dish,’ one mo’nin’, 
dat wa’n’t my fault! Hit uz de fault o’ de man 
what drawed de picters ’n’ diden’ know no better’n 
ter mek er urn look lek er sugar dish. Anyhow 
dat book ’uz er heap sight more To den all 
yy here spittin’, spellin’ kind! I kin tell ’em 


at! 

“En den de lies dey tells dat chile at school, Miss 
Ellen, is des scan’lous! What you reckum? 
Yestiddy, w’en hit so col’ our sum meat frez 
stiff inside de cabin, dey “low dat dis ole yea’th uz 
nigher ter de sun den hit wuz las’ Fo’th o’ July. 
w’en ole Une’ Pe -leg Pete wuz strucken fittifie 
> heat. Ole Unc’ Pete, mind you, Miss Ellen, 
what in gin’ally git so much ’j’yment outen de heat 
dat Brer Gabriel Jackson’s sto) preachin’ hell- 
fire at ’im, ’caze he ’low dat Une’ Pete ud des 
nachelly aim ter go ter de hottes’ place he knowed 
of. En den dey up’n’ lambaste ’Nias ’caze he 
’clar’ he don’ believe no sich yarn ez dat. Dat’s 
*Nias! dat’s him! He ain’t gwine ’low nobody’s 
sesso ’dout sputin’ hit. Me, nother! He git dat 
from me, ’caze I holp ’im nail er nurr one o’ dem 
lies myse’f por se 

“What was that, Aunt Mahaly?” 

“Well, Miss Ellen, "Nias wuz studden out loud 
from one 0’ dem fool books, en he say, ‘Three foots 
mek er yard.’ I put down my flutin’ irons ’n’ 
stopped ’im right dar. 

““Dey does?’ I 7, _‘Whose foots? Whole 
heap *pen’s on dat. ’Tain’t mine en ’tain’t your 
daddy’s! Mejjer ’n’ see.’ 

“Homer wuz settin’ by de fire fas’ ’sleep wid his 
foots propped up. one on top turr one. ’Nias 
tucken tuck dat labbo’d you gun me, Miss Ellen, 
’n’ what you say is er yard down de long aidge, 
den he crope up ter Homer ’n’ helt it byside his 


oots. 
“Miss Ellen, hit come Byron ter Homer’s 
t t big toe, ’scusin’ his socks! So dat show 





paper 
comment on the situation to a qeaie line, which 
appeared among the trivial happenings of the 
week: “A grasshopper was seen on the court- 
house steps this morning.” 

This type of humor, spptetintes everywhere 
bp of the Alleghenies, is the peculiar type of 

ansas. 

Perhaps it has rained for six weeks in the spring. 
The wheat is seemingly ruined; no eorn has been 
planted. A farmer, who sees his profits for the 
year wi out, looks at the murky » sniffs the 
damp air, and remarks, seriously, “ ell, it looks 
like rain. We may save that —— 

“Yes,” his ~~ goad replies with equal serious- 
ness, “but it, wi have to come_soon, or it won’t 


When misfortunes beat down om one in rapid 
succession, there comes a time when it is useless 
to strive against them, and in the end they en- 
gender a certain detached curiosity in the victim, 
who finds a mournful pleasure in ‘observing with 
resignation the caprices of fate. The people of 
the West have employed humor as a refuge against 
misfortune ; have learned not only to endure ad- 
versity. but in a very literal sense to laugh at it, as 
well. 

& € 
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THE KNOCK OF OPPORTUNITY. 


HE last Lineoln-day celebration has pro- 
duced an unusually large erop of anecdotes 
concerning the great war President. One 
of the most amusing has to do with a quiet walk 
which Lincoln took one morning in Washington, 
in the course of which he met a well-preserved 
tramp. The tramp did not know the President, 
and asked him for the loan of a dime to save him 
from immediate starvation. 
“You look like an able-bodied man,” said the 
President. “Why don’t you join the army?” 
“They won’t let me,” whined the tramp. “I'd 


dey is times w’en two foots mek er yard. Den 
ergin, Miss Ellen, hit ud tek fo’ 0’ yo’ foots ter 
line up even agin dat labbo’d. Dat’s huccome I 
pay you cain’t put no ’pennunce in nair thing dey 
tells you at dat school. 

“Well, ma’am, I sho’ is glad de clo’es suits you! 
Yessum, dat f will wait fur er pone o’ hot risin’ 
braid. { ain’t nebber went erway from dis house 
yit wid er empty basket.” 
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HE KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


TORIES of Andrew Jackson are likely to be 
S pointed and to have a practical application, 

as do the stories told of Franklin. In Mr. 
J. W. Forney’s “Anecdotes of Public Men” there 
is given a story as it was told by James Buchanan 
at his own table. Although it contained a reproof 
from the President to one who was to succeed 
him, it is said to have been a favorite story at that 
board. 


Shortly after Mr. Buchanan’s return from Russia 
in 4834, to the court of which country he had been 
sent by Jackson in 1832, and immediately follow- 
ing his election to the Senate, he called upon 
“Old Hickory” with a fair English lady whom he 
— to present to the head of the American 
nation. 

Leaving her in the reception-room down-stairs, 
he ascended to the President’s private quarters, 
where he found General Jackson unshaved, un- 
‘kempt, in his dressing-gown, with his slippered 
feet on the fender, before a blazing w fire, 
aes a corn-cob pipe of the old Southern 
pattern. 

He stated his object, and General Jackson said 
that he would be very glad to meet the lady whom 
Mr. Buchanan desired to present. 

Mr. Buchanan was always careful of his per- 
sonal appearance, and in some respects was a 





hing for you, come back here to. 





sort of masculine Miss Fribbe, addicted to spot- 
less cravats and huge collars, rather proud of a 
foot small for a man of his large stature, and to 
the last of his life what the ladies would call “a 


very good figure. 

Having st returned from a visit to the fashion- 
able circles of the Continent, after years of 
povene® intercourse with the etiquette of one of 
the stateliest courts in Europe, he was somewhat 


shocked at the idea of the sident meeting the 


eminent nein lady in such a guise, and ven- 
tured to ask if General Jackson did not intend to 
his attire. Thereu the old warrior 


change 

1000, with his long pipe in his hand, and deliber- 

gouty Racking the ashes out of the bowl, said to 
8 friend: 


“Buchanan, I want to give you a little piece of 
advice, which I hope you will remember. I knew 
@ man once who e a fortune b gn A 
his own business. Tell the lady I will see her 
presently.” 

The man who became President in 1857 was fond 
of saying that this remark of Andrew Jackson 
humiliated him more than any other rebuke he 
had ever received. 

He walked down-stairs to meet the lady in his 
charge, and in a very short time President Jack- 
son entered the room, dressed in a full suit of 
black, cleanly shaved, with his stubborn white 
hair forced back from his forehead; and, advan- 
cing to the beautiful visitor, he greeted her with 
almost kingly ere. 

As she left the White House she said to her 
escort, “Your republican President is the royal 
model of a gentleman.” 


*® © 


CUTTING MAHOGANY. 


N Mexico, Honduras and Central America the 
| contractor gives five dollars for a mahogany- 

tree. This seems cheap, but it is the expense of 
getting it out, says a writer in the New Orleans 
Times-Democraté, that makes mahogany an expen- 
sive lumber. The trees stand deep in the forest 
in the midst of an almost impenetrable jungle. 
There are no groves; the trees are scattered, 
perhaps not more than two to an acre; and it may 
be that there is no watercourse at hand on which 
the logs can be floated to port. 


The tree has to be found by the “hunter,” whose 
business it is to roam bey = the forest in search 
of mahogany-trees and to blaze a way to them, so 
that they may be found again. Then the work- 
men must cut their laborious way to the tree, 
using for the purpose the machete, which is both 
the ax and the weapon of the American tropics, 
and in time the men reach the tree. 

It is a beautiful growth, tall and shapely, with 
the lowest branches at least sixty feet from the 

ound. At the bottom is a huge swelling, after 

e manner of the cypress. The tree has to be 
eut above it, six or eight feet from the roots. 

The first work to be done is the building of a 
platform round the trunk, so that the cutters can 
stand upon it and wield their axes; but the work 
is slow and laborious. Nevertheless, in due course 
the monarch comes crashing down through the 
thick growth round it. 

The workmen trim off the limbs, cut the trunk 
into suitable lengths, and manage to get it hauled 
and rolled to the nearest creek. There it must 
await the floods of the rainy season, which will 
lift it and carry it down-stream, and on to the 


ocean port. 
There the logs are piled on the beach to wait for 
a vessel. When it comes they are rolled back 
into the water and rafted and pulled out to the 
vessel’s side, always a dangerous undertaking, 
for the water is usually a. 
When the logs are once beside the vessel, the 
‘ ut to work and the logs lifted over 
the side, one by one, and lowered wi 


much diffi- 
culty into the hold. 

Ten million feet a year come into New Orleans, 
and are partly manufactured there. The saws in 
the mahogany-mills of Louisiana run day and 
night in winter. During the twenty-four hours 
sixty th d feet of lumber are cut by some of 
the mills. 

There is no such thing as bringing the logs in 
ballast. They compose the ship’s entire cargo, 
and the average is about twenty cargoes a year. 
A great many ships are engaged in the enterprise. 


derricks are 
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QUICK WORK. 


would be interesting to know how many times 
[i a fireman’s life his quick eye, strong arm and 
clear head work together to make possible such 
an incident as that described in the New York 
Mail and Express, by which two lives were saved. 
The driver of the fire-engine had steadied his 
leaping horses as he turned from the avenue into 
the street. Behind him came a hose-cart, the team 
galloping like hounds. The engine rounded the 
curb and started eastward, trailing black smoke 
and blazing cinders. 


With small lessening of speed, the cart pointed 
for the turn. The trial was a reckless one at best 
—a circus performance with two wheels in the air 
and two scudding the pavement. 

Carnegie Hall was near. It was concert night. 
The crossing was unpatrolled, and a man and a 
woman stood bewildered in the center, while the 
horses rushed toward them. No one in the crowd 
saw the swift jerk of the driver’s arm as he put 
ol his strength into the guiding line of the near 


orse. 

The forward wheels of the cart jumped the 
curb; there was a crash when the pole of the 
wagon smashed through the plate-glass window 
of a saloon, then more crashing. 5 

The bay horse was jammed over an iron railing 
and into a stairway, where he tumbled —- 
the bottom. Stru ling for a foothold, and awing, 
ate, wavered on the brink. The 


__A fire-truck came racing into the street, behind 
it an engine, and closing in on both the light 
wagon of a battalion chief. An instant’s glance 
at the predicament of their comrades was all the 
men could give. The firemen’s duty is to get to 





res. 
But before the clanging of their 3 had grown 
faint the straps that held the strngs fin herse in 
the cellarway had been loosened, and a dozen men 
— the trembling animal up the stairs and to 
he pavement. 

They patted his bruised neck and rubbed his 
nose. Buckles were snapped in place, and three 
minutes after the cart first turned the corner it 
was speeding in the direction of the trucks and 
engines that had passed it in its seeming slough 
of despond. 


* 


‘IT WORKED RETROSPECTIVELY. 


HE quiet note was nearly always present in 
Emerson’s fun. He had a friend who carried 
in his pocket a horse-chestnut because he 

believed, as many credulous persons did, that it 
would protect him from rheumatism. 

“He has never had rheumatism since he began 
to carry it,” Emerson said one day, “‘and indeed,” 
he added, with his wonderful smile, “it appears to 
have had a retrospective operation, for We never 
had it before.” 
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Eas - ter time the bells 








Ted's Easter dea. 
By S. BD. 


ED looked longingly at Bab- 

son Hill, where the glisten- 

ing slide cut through the 
field like a winding thread of 
silver. Ted did not have time to 
slide that morning; he was doing 
an important errand for his father, 
and he had just time to get back 
to school. 

While he loitered, still looking 
down the slope, he saw a little 
black speck crawling out from the 
side of the hill He knew at 
once that it was Billy with his 
‘‘Rusher.’”” The sled was just 
like his own; they had sent to the 
city for them at the same time. 
Ted wished he had brought his 
own sled along. By hurrying a 
little afterward he might have had 
one slide. : 

Just as he turned regretfully 
away Billy caught sight of him- 
and waved his hand. Poor Ted! 
He was a good boy, and meant to 
do exactly right, but he never 
could estimate time very well. 
He always thought he could do 
much more in ten minutes than he 
was able. He thought now that he would 
have time to take just one slide on Billy’s 
Rusher, and then cut across the field. 

“*Oo-00!’? he called, and Billy quickened 
his steps and came up, somewhat breathless. 
‘“‘May I have just one slide?’’ asked Ted, 
putting down his package. ‘‘I will run all 
the way back !’” 

Billy readily assented, and turned the Rusher 
about. Ted threw himself upon it and was 
off down the glittering hill, hardly touching 
the ground, he sped so swiftly. Even as he 
flew along he began to regret his haste, and 
as the hill lengthened before him and he 
thought of the long walk back, he decided to 
shorten the ride a little. About two-thirds 
down the hill was an open gate. He meant 
to turn .off into this roadway, steer into a 
snow-drift, and so end the slide; but indecision 
cost him the very second of safety, and in the 
turn he struck the post of the fence with a 
crash. He felt himself shoot off through the 
air and then settle half out of sight in the 
snow. “He lay there a moment, trying to think 
what had happened, and then he crawled out, 
to find Billy running down the hill and to see 
the front of the sled badly scratched and splin- 
tered. 

Billy was plainly sorry, but he was a good 
friend and made light of the matter. The sled 
was not broken, but its beauty was gone. Ted 
was thoroughly ashamed of himself, and being 
late, he rushed off with very few words, leaving 
Billy smoothing the battered sled with a 
thoughtful and disappointed expression. 

The rest of the day was depressing for Ted. 
Ile was late with his father’s message and 
package, late at school, obliged to make up a 
lesson in consequence, and obliged to give up 
his play-hour after school to‘do his father’s 





errand properly. When he had time to think, 
he was sorry about Billy’s sled. He did not 
like to ask any one’s advice on the matter, so 
he tried to think it out himself. 

A few nights after this Ted sat by the eve- 
ning lamp, puzzling over his spelling lesson. | 
“Tt Shall get a mark on this lesson,’’ he said, | 
dejectedly. “*T was marked yesterday, too.’’ 

His mother looked up in surprise. ‘*What | 
word did you find too hard?’’ she asked. 

‘*Reparation—and we had to give definitions ; 
but I don’t care what it means—I failed.” | 

‘*You might make up the failure if you knew 
the meaning of the word,’? she said. 

‘What does it mean??? he asked. 

‘‘An act of repairing or restoring, I suppose | 





the dictionary would say,’’ said his mother. 
‘*T think it means an act of making amends. 
If we do any one an injury we want to make 
amends, or reparation. ’’ 

Ted was thoughtful. He had not been happy 
of late. When he had seen Billy he felt awk- 
ward. Billy was just as kind as ever, but 
somehow the fun was gone between them. 

‘‘Does making amends make things right ?’’ 
he asked, soberly. 

‘*Usually. You can make amends for the 
failure in spelling by learning the word and 
its meaning. If you do any one an injury you 
ean do all in your power to repair it. Easter 
is a good time for forgiveness, and for putting 
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morning, and when the teacher came to her 
desk she found him waiting there. 

‘*You know how I failed on the word repa- 
ration?’’ he asked, eagerly. ‘‘Well, I have 
found out that it means making amends, —and 
mother says that Easter means starting new, — 
so I’m going to make amends to Billy for 
spoiling his sled; and if I do that, I can’t give 
you a lily. Iam sorry about that.’’ } 

Ted had meant to ask her advice, but he | 
found that as he talked he had already decided. 

The teacher took his face in her hands. 
‘*You have given me more pleasure than the | 
lily could have,’’ she declared. 

So it came about that when Billy went to | 


away the old ways and putting on the new.’’ | find-his sled and pack it away in the barn for | 


Ted started for school very early the next | 


summer, he found that instead of the marred 
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The Lighthouse Lamp. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 
When at night | draw the curtains, and look out upon the sea, 


I watch the yellow lighthouse lamp flash out “One, two and three ;” 
Calling, “ Here are reefs to wreck you!” and “ Good sailorman, take care! 
An island here with rocky shores, beware, sea-folk, beware! 


"Tis I, the lonely lighthouse | 


I glow when fog is thick and cold, 


p, that calls you on the deep. 


when daylight is asleep. 


Watch close! Ride sure! Take heart again! Keep safely out to sea! 
I send my warning out to you, my friendly warning out to you, 


I flash, ‘One, two and three”” = + 


When morning comes to wake me, and I look across the bay, 
The lighthouse lamp is fast asleep, all in the light of day. 


The tall, white tower is holding it. 


It keeps it safely high. 


The gray gulls circle round it, and “ We bring you dreams!” they cry. 
“Dreams of the high, white stars at night, dreams of the rocking sea, 

Dreams of the ships that listen when you call, ‘One, two and three!’ 

And more than all of these again, are dreams to fill your sleep, 

Of all the homes of sailormen, the waiting homes of sailormen, 


Whose happiness you keep.” 
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**For Christ a - rose 








Words and Music by ELIZABETH R. STONER. 
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and scratched sled, Ted had made 
an exchange and left his own, and 
beside it was .a little package 
marked ‘‘An Easter Gift,’’ which 
proved to be a little camp lamp to 
wear in the front of his cap—some- 
thing which Billy had wanted for 
a long time. 

Ted felt after this that all the 
old ease of friendship had come 
back, and Billy was his ‘* best 
chum,’’ as ever; and besides that, 
he had learned a word that was 
never to be forgotten; its definition 
was his possession—reparation, flre 
act of making amends. 





Puzzles. 


ENIGMA. 

My whole in letters six is found, 
A time when sacred joys abound. 
My one is fifth in noble line; 
My two first place cannot resign ; 
My third holds sway in its estate ; 
My fourth is quarter of the rate; 
My fifth again is fifth—no change ; 
My sixth search out in all that’s 

strange. 


2. NAMES OF BIRDS. 

For the neck. What you should 
never do when victorious. Used in 
paint. A favorite pursuit. Found 
near water and a player on a musical 
instrument. Where flour comes from. 
Wrong side of an oil-painting. A ruler and a 
sportsman. Makes bundles safe. Valuable prop- 
ry - Safeguard for children playing near a pond. 
A¢ ering. Worn in a hat. Writes your letters. 
Might help in cutting. 


3. RIDDLE. 


Some people think I bring them woe, 
But health to me some surely owe. 
In busy commerce I am seen, 

Not always welcome, that I ween. 


4. CHANGED THINGS. 


Insert a sticky substance into a sling and change 
to a bird; a pleasure-ground and change to bril- 


| liant; a dessert and change to causing alarm; an 


end and change to caring for horses; a drink and 
change to thieving; a journey and change to a 
slender youth; whining talk and change to a kind 
of timber; a pain and change to covering with bits 
of shining metal; a dark fluid and change to steal- 
ing away; an insect and change to sidewise; a 
measure and change to spotting; a color and 
change to sleeping lightly; a kind of wood and 
change to cutting at random. 


5. CHARADES. 

1 
My first you seek when travelling far, 
But second good for soldiers are. 
My third in every face you see; 
My fourth you say in scorn or glee. 
My whole all things will soon increase, 
In vain we pray that it will cease. 

II. 


My last is my first, and my first is my last, 
Find one and of both you are sure. 

If my whole you should catch and try to hold fast 
Many ills you might have to endure. 


my third is larger made of wood 

han when it’s made of clay, 

And it’s an animal quite small 
That’s seldom seen by day. 


My one two lent to flattery 
An all too willing ear, 

And so went supperless to bed— 
The cause e’en now sounds queer 


High up in air we see my whole, 
So light and yet so strong, 
So perilous the trial seems 
That breathless stares the throng 
Iv. 
If a cruel dwarf shoyld capture you and put yon 
im my last 
(He ecouldn’t do it, really, for the days of dwarfs 
are past); 
And if he brought you food to eat and drink to 
quench your thirst, 
I’m just as sure as can be, you would ask him for 
my first. 
For in all the tales of dwarfland, whether sad or 
whether droll, 
To satisfy an appetite it always takes my whole. 


6. NAMES OF FISHES. 


To find fault. Used in warfare. In winter 
sports. Commandshis boat. Polishes silver. To 
Pp unge and struggle. A little bit. Part of the 
‘oct. Used in ancient warfare. A good one is 
always in demand. Short and fat. Lost from her 
finger. A hen’s bed. A puff. A barrier and a 


fair lady. A color and end of a whip. The tip 
and a tie. 


What is done to iron ore. 
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Look before 
you lease 
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The old adage, “look before 
you leap” now reads, “look 
before you lease.” A poorly 
heated building is no renting 
(or sales) bargain at any 
price— because no house is 
. really worth living in with- 
out plenty of clean, health- 
ful, invigorating warmth. 
That is why 


AERICAN x [DEAL 


are proving, in many thousands 
of buildings, of all classes, in 
America and Europe, to be the 
greatest boon of the century in 
utmost betterment of living con- 
ditions, as well asin reducing the 
cost of living. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators bring freedom from the back- 
breaking work, ash-dust and poisonous 
coal-gases which attend the use of old- 
style heating devices. At-the same 
time, an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
will prove to be adivi- 
dend - paying invest- 
ment to you—far better 
than bonds at 6%—as 
in a few years the outfit 
saves enough in coal 
and cleaning, time and 
temper, no rusting or 
repairs, to quickly repay 
the original cost. Any 
owner, architect or real 
estate agent will tell 
youthat IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators will attract and 
hold best tenants at 
10% to 15% higher 





rental; or assist to sell the property 
quicker, at full price paid for the outfit. 


A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler ANo,3-22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMER- and 400 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
the owner » were the owner $215, were 
used to heat this cottage. used to heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


Whether landlord, tenant, or intending 
builder, whether your building is OLD or 
new, FARM or city, it will pay you well to 
LOOK INTO the merits of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators. Tell us of the 
building you wish to heat. Our information 
and catalog (free) put you under no obliga- 
tion to buy. Prices are now most favorable. 
Write today. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Public Showrooms in all large cities 
Dept. 30 CHICAGO 
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MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


HE world to-day cannot understand how it is 

that any one should go on foot for the pleasure 
of the exercise. It is no longer possible for one 
to go about as did the pilgrim of old, staff in hand, | 
a ragged cloak on his back, and a prayer for | 
charity on his lips, without being taken for a | 
tramp. The motor-car has cut off the legs of most 
people, and the biplane is not adapted to the by- 
paths of country places. It is the same abroad, 
as is shown in the pages of “An Englishman in 
Ireland.” The reader will recall that “The Three 
Jolly Pigeons” is the inn described by Goldsmith 
in “The Deserted Village.” The author, Mr. R. | 
A. Scott, quoted here is writing of West Meath. 


Here the tourist is a thing unknown. Even 
your “gentleman” is a rarity, and among the 
residents there are few indeed of the class that 
takes exercise for pleasure. 

Just as in Macedonia I found that people would 
not accept so SS an idea as that one 
should travel for pleasure, but must needs think 
that one travelled for some deep ulterior purpose 
—for politics, espionage, or gain,—so in Ireland, if 
I left the intelligible pursuit of “sport,” credible 
enough in the case of one who was possessed of a 
canoe, and trusted myself to my feet, I was at 
once taken for a person who walked for a liveli- 
hood. My well-worn coat and trousers probably 
put me low in the social scale. 

On one occasion I was taken for a commercial 
traveller. 

“It’s very like you’ll do business there,” said 
the man who directed me to “The Three Jolly 
ee 

n another occasion I was taken for a police- 
man in plain clothes. In the one case I was a 
person who might be advised and assisted in 
matters pertaining to his calling, in the other case 
I was an enemy to be resisted at close quarters. 
In both cases I was a person understandable. 
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A “BEST WOMAN.” 


T has been suggested by some maker of jokes 

that the reason why the bride so often weeps at 
the wedding is that she never marries the best 
man. Reading about the wedding described in 
Dr. Winifred Heston’s “A Bluestocking in India,” 
one can but hope that there was a “sequel’’—that 
after the bride had so signally demonstrated her 
unusual caliber and made way for a less spirited 
successor, the “best man” mentioned in the case 
saw his opportunity. 


Yesterday I went to a native Christian wedding. 

Many guests had assembled, and the ceremon 
had > rn, to the point where Mr. Gray ask 
the bride: 

“Do you take this man to love, cherish and 
obey?” when the youms woman in the case re- 
a with a surprising and unmistakable 
“ Oo ” 


Mr. Gray labored with her in an undertone, but 
to no avail. The marriage had, as usual, been 
arranged by the parents without consulting the 
daughter. ut it is almost an unknown thing for 
a girl to be so bold and disobedient. I predict a 
great future for her. 

The situation was then explained to the assem- 
bled guests, and volunteers were asked to — 
the yecaney. A young lady tm ged came for- 
ward, and the ceremony proceeded as if nothing 
had happened. 

Afterward the bridal pair left the altar by dif- 
ferent aisles to hold a reception under a tree, 
where congratulations and rice were poured upon 
them. The groom placed a silver ring upon the 
great toe of the bride’s left foot, and a “best man” 

led the groom’s neck-scarf to the bride’s flowing 
garment, and thus they sat in state for some hours. 
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A DESTINED LEADER. 


WO Englishmen travelling in Italy appealed 

to a village innkeeper for a trustworthy guide 
who would conduct them over the pass between 
the mountains of Rondinajo and Tre Potenze. 
In “Walks and People in Tuscany,” Sir Francis 
Vane tells of their surprise when an old woman 
appeared and announced that she had come to 
make arrangements for the journey. They con- 
cluded she must be the mother of their guide, and 
bargained with her accordingly. 


What was our amazement to learn that_this 
elderly dame was our destined leader, and indeed 
she was got up for the fray in long boots and sho 
skirts with a workmanlike-looking stick. 

On we tramped, she always ahead, walking with 
a fine military swing which a Life Guardsman 
might have envied. The path was difficult, and 
could not be used by vehicles. Our guide led us 
up the — way which follows a small and rush- 
ing stream issuing from out the side of Rondinajo, 
and up it we ascended for an hour or more, until 
the pass was reached. 

e here had the merciful intention of sending 
the old woman back, an intention, however, she 
very strongly opposed. It was only by allowing 
her to come some few miles farther on, that we 
could induce her to leave us until she had seen us 
safely to the end of the journey. 
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NAPOLEON’S TRIBUTE TO FREDERICK. 


HEN, after the Battle of Jena, Napoleon 
invaded Prussia, he visited Potsdam, which 


WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 
B of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 





| and most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura soap is 


the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
treatment of distressing, distiguring eruptions, rashes, 
itechings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 
applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so 
little and does so much. (Ade. 














BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Coughs and Hoarseness. Unexcelled 
for clearing the voice. Sample on request. 25c., 50c. 
and #1.00. JoHN I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 








There's a big surprise in store for yes 

if you never ate the genuine 
Kelloggs 

Toasted Corn Flakes 


Just the best, the tastiest breakfast food 
you ever ate. But see that you get the 
night kind. Ask for*Kellogg’s and 


rule? Ff Netlogg 


The kind with the flavor. 
Made of the best white corn. 
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air heated to just 
the right temperature, 
with the proper 
amount of humidity, 
invigorates and 
stimulates you. It does 
not sap your energy, 
does not make you feel lazy 
and drowsy as does the burnt 
and cooked air from steam and 
hot water systems. 
| WARM 

Jewel “ii Furnaces 
solve the heating problem. They fur- 
nish just the kind of heat that is best 
for you—pure fresh air warmed not 
scorched or heated by steam and hot 
water systems. You can heat your 
home better and more economically 


with the “Jewel” Warm Air Furnace 
than you can by any other appliance. 


Let Us Prove It To You— 
Get This Free Book 


This book is of vital interest to every 
man who cares for the health of his 
family. It describes the “Jewel” Warm 
Air Furnaces in the most minute detail. 
Also gives scientific heating facts in an 
interesting way. Proves why you 
should have a “Jewel” 
Warm Air Furnace. 
Gives plans of new 
home buildings, etc. 
An interesting book 
and you will be 
glad to have it. 
Send for a copy 
today. 
Detroit Stove 
Works 

Dept. w 
Largest Stove 
in the World 












































Hose, guaranteed six months. 
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contains the mortal remains of the Prussian kings. | 
The sepulcher of Frederick the Great occupied a 
prominent site in the mausoleum. When entering | 
the latter, Napoleon uncovered his head, and went 

directly up to the sarcophagus of the noted war- 

rior. 
_ For a moment the conqueror stood still, seem- 

ingly absorbed in deep thought. Then with the 

forefinger of his right hand he wrote the word 

“Napoleon” in the dust of the huge stone casket, 

and turning to his marshals, said: } 
, “Gentlemen, if he were living, I would not be 

1ere.”’ 


| 
* | 


THE BLOOD-LETTING BRANCH. 


OT every pun is as good as one credited to a 

Dublin gentleman of long ago by the author of 

a recent book, entitled “In Many Lands.” George 

IV, on his visit to Dublin in 1821, met at a recep- 

tion Sir Philip Crampton, Ireland’s greatest sur- 
geon. 

“In what branch of the service is that magnifi- 
oogtsooking man?” asked his majesty. 

The gentleman to whom the question was put 
was too polite to hint that the king was mistaken 
in supposing that the distinguished surgeon was a 
naval or military officer. | 
“Sire,” he replied, “he is a general in the Lan- 
cers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FOR MEN WOM 


But ours is long fibre and three- 
ply. The hose can thus be made in 
the lightest weights, yet be strong 
enough to withstand six months of 
the hardest wear. 

Hose made from cheaper yarns 
must be made heavier to make up for 
the difference in the yarn’s strength. 

Six pairs sell for $1.50 up to $3.00, 

according to grade and 
finish. 

There are twelve colors, 
ten weights and five 
grades. Six pairs are 
guaranteed six months. 


Reg. U.s.Pat. Get your first six pairs 


To Every Bachelor 


Give up the hose that last only a week. Buy Holeproof 


Don’t judge ‘‘Holeproof’’ by imitations. Try the origina/guaran- 
teed hose. The genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ is soft, stylish and comfortable. : 

Nothing about it is heavy or coarse. 

We spend for our yarn the top market price — an average of 
70 cents a pound. Yarn can be bought for 30 cents. 


us 
AND bsiery 
today and see if you ever wore finer 
hose. 

The genuine bear the trade- 
mark below and signature of Carl 
Freschl, Pres. Every pair is so 
marked. 

You’ll avoid the cheap imitations 
if you will look for these signs of the 
genuine. 

The genuine is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or ship direct where we have 
no dealer, charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of remittance. 

Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.’’ 





Santee HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 844 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
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Berry 
Brothers’ 
Varnishes 


FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


8 Bie Berry trademark 
and the Berry label 
are all you need to know 


about varnish. 

There are four leading architectural 
varnishes under this label that will supply 
every need in the finishing of homes and 
other buildings. 

When you know where varnish is to 
be used, you can throw off all worry and 
bother by insisting on the use of one of 
these four. They represent the utmost 
in varnish satisfaction and economy. 


BERRY BROTHERS’ LEADING 
ARCHITECTURAL VARNISHES 


Lic TRADE i 
MARK 
For finishing floors in the most durable manner 


possible. Its quality has made it the best-known 
and most widely used of all varnishes. There is no 


substitute. wooo 
[Lux ESERRY| 


_ For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished finish on 
interior woodwork. It has for years been the 
= to which all other varnish makers have 
worked, ‘ 


ELASTIc «NTERIOR 


FINISH 


For interior woodwork exposed to severe wear 
and finished in full gloss, such as window sills, and 
sash, bath room and kitchen woodwork, etc.; stands 
the action of soap and water to an unusual degree. 


For front doors and all other surfaces exposed to 
the weather. Dries dust-free in a short time and 
———- great durability under most trying con- 

itions. 


Start youractive interest in varnish by sending to- 
day for a copy of ‘‘Choosing Your Varnish Maker.” 

Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes for paint- 
ers, decorators, architects, owners of homes and 
other buildings can be obtained from any painter 
or dealer. 

Our representative will call on manufacturers and 
other large varnish users who are interested in 
better finishing and reduction of finishing costs. 
Write us about your varnish problems. 


A Denslow book sent any- 
where for 10 cents in stamps. 


r It is a 56-page book printed in seven colors, containing 
2% full e drawings by W. W. Denslow, (who illus- 
.’) It is ealled ** Around the 

” Wagon,’ and shows the journey of 
two children to the leading nations of the world. Very 
interesting and instructive for children. With the 
book we tell how children can get one of the famous 
Berry Wagon: 


BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Fa tories: Detroit, Mich., and Walkerville, Ont. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 












GENTLE HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 


BOUT three years ago Havelock Ellis published 
his book, “‘The Soul of Spain,” in which he 
analyzes the character of the Spanish people, and 
presents some strange elements. We expect to 
find a veneer of humanity overlying hardness and 
violence. In Spain it isthe other way. There the 
criminal impulse is felt sooner than the claims of 
humanity are recognized. To prove this theory 
the author quotes an incident told in a Spanish 
newspaper. 


As peperts the Spanish peasant’s attitude toward 
his fellow men, I found an instructive story, as 
recorded by a Spanish magistrate, in an Aragonese 
newspaper a few years ago, at a time when there 
was much distress in Aragon. 

A laborer out of work came on to the highroad 
determined to rob the first person whom he should 
meet. That person was aman witha wagon. The 
laborer bade him halt, and demanded his money. 

“Here are thirty dollars, all that I have,” the 
detained man replied. 

“There is not — left for me but robbery; my 
family are dying of hunger,” the ——— said, 
apclogetioally, and proceeded to put the money in 
his poche. ut as he did so his mind changed. 

“Take this, chico,” he said, handing back twenty- 
nine dollars; “‘one is enough for me.” ; 

“Would you like anything that I have in my 
— asked the wagoner, impressed by this gen- 
erosity. 

“Yes,” said the man. “Take this dollar back, 
too. Lhad better have some rice and some beans.” 

The = handed over a bag of eatables, and 
then held out five dollars, which, however, the 
laborer refused. 

“Take them for luck-money,” said the wagoner. 
“I owe you that,” and only so was the would-be 
robber persuaded to accept. 


* © 


FINGERS AND FORKS. ° 


HE customs of to-day are the laughing-stock 

of to-morrow; and, quite as often, the inno- 
vation, scorned by steady-going and respectable 
folks, becomes, in the course of time, an every-day 
necessity. It is scarcely three centuries, for ex- 
ample, since forks came into use. 


“I observed,” says a traveller of 1611, ‘a custom 
in Italian towns that is not used in any other 
count The Italians do always at their meals 
use a little fork when they cut their meat. For 
while with the knife, which they hold in one hand, 
they cut the meat out of the dish, they fasten the 
fork, which they hold in the other hand, upon the 
same dish. that one who should un weeny 
touch the dish of meat with his fingers, from whic 
all the table do cut, will give occasion of offense 
unto the company. The reason of this their curi- 
osity is because the Italian cannot by any means 
endure to have his dish touched with fingers, 
seeing that all men’s fingers are not alike clean. 
Hereupon, I myself thought good to imitate the 
— fashion of cutting meat since I came 
home. 

To Queen Elizabeth were presented gold and 
jeweled forks at various times. But the dainty 
queen preferred the old habit of fingering her 
meat, and forks were for a long time regarded as 
a worthless, foppish invention. One divine, in the 
reign of James I, preached a sermon against forks, 
declaring it to be an “insult on Providence not to 
touch one’s meat with one’s fingers.” And an- 
other, in 1617, advised all travellers “returning 
home to lay aside the spoon and fork of Italy, the 
affected gestures of France, and all strange ap- 
parel.” 

® ¢ 


CLEVELAND’S FIRMNESS. 


ROVER Cleveland has been characterized by 

a friend as “the most honest man I ever 
knew.” He said, before the nomination for his 
second term, that he ““would have the presidency 
clean or not at all.” As illustrating the independ- 
ence and dignity of the statesman’s conduct, 
Richard Watson Gilder, in “Grover Cleveland: A 
Record of Friendship,” mentions this significant 
occurrence: 


Once, during the out-of-office period, wd request 
and with his consent, I introduced to him, a’ 
country house, two uaintances of mine. One 
of them, the editor of an influential religious and 

litical paper, had a private conversation with 

im. When he came out, I asked the editor how 
he got along with the ex-President. 

“Splendidly,” he said. ‘He is the greatest man 
I ever met—and he wouldn’t promise to do a thing 
I wanted.” 

Mr. Cleveland had told me before the interview 
that he would be very glad to see the gentlemen; 
he did not_ know—nor did I—what they might 
wish from him, if anything. He then said with 
great emphasis, “If I am ever President of the 
country again, I shall be President of the whole 
country, and not of any set of men or class in it.” 

There was apparently little or no politics in the 
request made of him by the editor; but I know few 
politicians who, with the prospect of a presidential 
candidacy in sight, would not have stretched a 
point to cultivate a useful ally. He acted simply, 
naturally, and with perfect frankness; and he re- 
fused in such good spirit that he made, not an 
enemy, but a friend. 


* © 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION. 


STUDENT in a medical college, says Tit-Bits, 

was learning the use of the ophthalmoscope. 
He was told to examine a man’s eye and report 
upon the condition of it. The doctor to be ad- 
justed the instrument, and looked long and search- 
ingly into the subject’s left optic. 


“Most remarkable!” he ejaculated with a sur- 
prised look. Readjusting the ophthalmoscope, he 
again carefully scrutinized the eye. 

“Very extraordinary indeed!” he exclaimed. “I 
never heard of such aneye. This must be some 
new disease. Have you ever had an expert’s 
opinion on it?’ 

“Once,” was the laconic reply. “The man who 
put it in said it was a fine bit of glass.” 


* 


ERRONEOUS VIEW. 


ANY are the stories told of Father Healy, the 

Irish priest, whose wit and wisdom were 

well matched. One day a vain young woman, who 

had exaggerated ideas of her own charms, told 
him she feared that she had a besetting sin. 


“And what is it?” asked Father Healy, his 
shrewd eyes having discerned that his neighbor at 
dinner wished to be questioned. 

“It is this,” she said, her eyes demurely cast 
down. “Every time I pass a looking-glass I think 
of m re . 

“Oh,” said Father Healy, “that is no sin, my 
daughter, but perhaps it is a slight mistake, just 
a little error of judgment.” 
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BUSY every minute—taking the 
doctor or a neighbor, hauling 


streets, coining working minutes into 


pleasure trip in the evening. 


From a Sears Owner in Texas. 

“I would not take twice the money I 
paid for my Sears. I have been offered 
a brand new $1,040.00 motor car for it, 
but would not trade.” 


From a Sears Owner in Missouri. 
“TI used to live (before I got my Sears) 
one hour and 35 minutes from town, but 
now I am only 35 minutes distant. I find 
that if I give it one-half the care I doa 
horse and buggy I will have over four 
months’ extra time to spendin a year. I 
would not exchange it for any other car I 
ever had or saw for country use. For 
durability and economy it is perfect.” 


From a Sears Owner in Montana. 
“I have driven my car 2,500 miles over 

many rough roads and steep hills, and 

have never been delayed 15 minutes.” 





The Ever-Ready SEARS 


$3252 to *4752 


children to school, fetching the 
produce to market or supplies 


from town or depot, speeding you around over country roads or city 


money. It is up with the chick- 


ens, knows no quitting time, and after a day's work is ready for a 


How Sears Owners Talk 


From a Sears Owner in Kansas. 

“T have an R.F.D. route 25 miles long. 
I deliver mail to 76 mail boxes and get 
home in three hours over some steep hills 
and through 4 miles of bad sand with- 
out yt ~—y- It goes through sand 
that 20-horse power four-cylinder cars 
got stalled in. 


From a Sears Owner in Oregon. 

“Our first test was a hill that has 
stalled ever car that has ever 
attempted to climb it. A soft, sand 
hill, % of a mile long, about 16 to 
per cent grade, with a ‘bench’ about 
alf way up, short but fully 40 per 
cent grade, and we made it in good 
shape. Photos of us at different stages 
of that performance would be worth 
many round dollars to you for 
advertising purposes.” 


“What Sears Owners Say” is the title of a booklet we would like to mail you. 


It 
is a complete record of the performances of The Car That Works—the SEARS. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND C0., CHICAGO———— 
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Chairs & Tricycles} 


at > For Invalids and Cripples 


%, Worthington Co. 


© 410 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 


STAM M ER 


Trial lesson with good advice, ex Les me | joe 

= ary CURE sent oe Awarded edal st World's s 
St. Louis. The larg cot Stammering Schenk in the —_ 

GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 



















“TRICKS 
and Knacks of Fishing ”’ 


144 Page Book Free 
..' Cloth bound, 40 chapters. Your 
local fishing tackle dealer will give 







you a copy free with each ‘ ”* Rod pur- 
chased of him during 1911, 
It is a great book given free with 
the finest rod. Look for the name 
“Bristol’’ on the reel seat, 
=. always on the genuine, 
Write for free catalogue 
Give your dealer's name, 


so that we can supply him 
zs with books free, for you, 

e The Horton Mfg. Co. 

35 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 











And Far Away 


Thereis no limitation to the pleasureof motor- 
cycling when you ride an R. $. Motorcycle. 

ou can leave the zone of machine shops witha 
feeling of safety. You canclimb hills that defy the 
ordinary motor cycle. The simplest, coolest, most 
powerful, yet silent motor ever produced. The 
only motorcycle with foot and coaster brakes. 
The most effective shock absorber. Write for 
catalog. Agents wanted. 

READING STANDARD COMPANY 

Makers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles 



















It forms a cleansing, healing, acid-neu- 
tralizing foam, making the teeth beauti- 
fully white and the mouth and gums 
healthy. Uniquein form and action. A 
cake ina metal box—no breaks or spills. 
At any druggist’s, 25 cents—or sent upon 
receipt of price. 


Kc. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 














Bicycle 
Wanted! 


Remarkable Special Offer te Introduce the Famous 
“een Bicycles in Certain Sections of the United 
States—Big Opportunity to Riders! 
All middlemen’s profits are 
knocked off “America” Bicycles 
to men who will ride and exhibit 
the bi value wheel in the 
world! This special otterapplies 
to territories where we want the 
“America” well introduced. 


ee ay owt 
Prices! — k Frame 
Brake Di cod ae Fiver Bicycle” are 

r amo yer yele”’ are 
as an th ¥ ne I, p-~ se bail 

y other whee! ause 

twice ry ooad — Fie jast Oy 7 
8 on Free i— complete! aw at 
EX TO BUY! The “Ame rica’ is ped NO 
(See catalog.) A postal or letter brings you Special 
Offer and ey pe It’s apeeaes well spent. It 
will save you on your wheel. Write todayto 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Depe. 2300 


319 Michigan Ave. (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) Chicago, IL 
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Dusts Anything thats D 
and then Holds the Dus: 


HOWARD 
DUSTLESS-DUSTER 


25 Cents Buys the Original, Post-Paid. 
Bucety Comes Cover 3: 316 
DUSTLESS oui “NO OIL TO SOIL.” 
Our Dust Book “‘A” will show you how to make 
dusting a pleasure, to dry-clean a silk skirt in 
five minutes, how to clean windows in a twinkling, 
to polish pianos and highly finished furniture, to 
make cut glass look like diamonds, to make an 
old derby look like new. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Our PREE Dust Book ““A’” will 
interest you. It's yours for the 
asking. 
Howard Dustless Duster Co., 
164-8 Federal St., 
iN, MASS. 
Look for our Trade- 
Mark—the Diamond. 
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HIS FIRST TRIUMPH. 


ETWEEN mother and son there was always 

the fullest confidence, declare the biographers 
of Gov. John A. Johnson of Minnesota, except 
that the boy, as he afterward confessed, some- 
times “‘went swimming’’ without her consent or 
knowledge. His father having deserted the 
family, the boy, at the age of thirteen, shared with 
his mother in the work of supporting the younger 
children of the family. The first great triumph of 
the boy’s life was attained when he could earn 
enough to support the family. 


With the money in his hands, he hastened home 
to tell his mother that her days of public washing 
were over. 

“TI have never been prouder of John,” said his 
mother, years after, when he was a candidate for 
governor, “than I was when he came home and 
told me that his salary had been raised and that 
he would no longer permit me to take in washing. 

In the gubernatorial campaign of 1908, w ie 
the governor was making a triumphal : 
throughout the state, one of the perils 

what was the happiest moment of his life 

“The keenest satisfaction I have known in life,” 
said the governor, “was that evening when, with 
my raised salary, I went home, and my heart 
bounding with joy, laid it in my mother’s lap, and 
told her hat she would no longer have to take in 
washing.” 

Before John went to work the family received 
considerable help from kind friends and neigh- 
bors, but from the moment he began to draw pay, 
—— went to the Johnson household that — 
not paid for. The struggle was still hard ; the go 
friends knew it, and offered help, but alw ays Mrs. 
Johnson would reply that whatever the family got 
John would pey fo 

Throughout hese early years his sense of the 
demands of lo The ‘boyd mane the family the great con- 
sideration. id not have any vaulting 
ambition. The duty 2 the hour and of the dz y 
and of the years was to stand by the family, an 
stand by them he did. Each new trouble and 
added expense found him in the breach, consoling 
oe mother, cheering up the children, paying the 

ills. 
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THE VALUE OF THE WHETSTONE. 


HERE are still a few people who object to a 

collegiate course on the grounds that the sub- 
jects taught are not practieal, and therefore are 
of no benefit toward fitting young people for 
gaining a livelihood. Unfortunately, all of them 
cannot be taught by an illustration drawn from 
their own calling, as was the old gentleman men- 
tioned in the following incident. 


“No, sir! There ain’t any sense in him going to 
college to learn a lot of things he won’t ever have 
any use for. Now there’s their Latin and Greek 
and physics, sae a lot more stuff that he couldn’t 
ever make a livin 5 by, and what’s the use for him 
to fool away his time on ’em?” 

Unele Joe Koontz picked up his whetstone and 
sharpened his scythe vigorously, thinking he had 
“downed” the professor, who was ——s for 
bright young Joe Koontz to have a college course. 

he professor was silent until the s e is 
process was finished; then, picking up the whe’ 
stone, he asked: 

“Can you cut grass with this?” 

“Of course not,” Uncle Joe chuckled. 

“Then why do you waste your time using it? I 
would throw the thing away if it wouldn’ t cut wad 
grass. The scythe is all you ne a el 

“If you’d ever tried to cut weeds a 
know that the se — does enough et r work | a 
pay for all the t and effort put in 
ening it,” Unele Joe explain a up the 
object of the professor’s seorn’ ing his 

he-blade a few dexterous strokes. rs guess 
you don’t know the value of a whets 

The professor | raight into o Uneie Joe’s 
—_ = thout saying another word, but there was 

rous twinkle back of the sober look, and 
Unele — was quick to see a point. 

The professor did not —, the question fur- 

ther, but young Joe went to college. 


* ® 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AN ARSENAL. 


INLAND has been ealled “a land of schools.” 

Twenty years ago the country had twenty- 
three per cent. of its population under tuition. 
Uleaborg, in the north, whieh is locally called 
Oulu, had seven schools for the upper and middle 
classes. and five for the children of the poor. It 
is in relation te a school for the poor that Harry 
de Windt tells the following story in his book, 
“Finland as it is.” 


It was related to me 4 an Englishman who, 
— passing t Oulu some — ago, made 
he aequaintance of a schoolmaster, now deceased. 


The traveller expressed surprise that Finland was 
permitted by Russia to retain her currency. 

“Russia dare not take it from us,” was the 
schoolmaster’s reply. 

“Dare not! Why, you could ay fight Russia?” 

“Oh, yes, we could! We make guns, and very 
big ins, here in Oulu. We have an important 
foun Do you care to see it?’ 

The nglishman followed his host with surprised 
curiosity until they came to the gates of a large 
brick building from which were emerging a troop 
of merry school children. 

“There, sir,” said the Finn, pointing to the so- 
called arsenal, which was in reality one of the 
largest schools, “there is our foundry, and there 
are our guns, at present on their way home 
dinner. The weapons of my country, sir, are 
progress, civilization and humanity, and let me 

ll you that in the end they will surely gain the 
victory over the deadliest engines of destruction 
ever forged at Kronstadt.” 


* © 


FAMILIAR, ANYWAY. 


HE two sailors had just returned from a long 
voyage, and it was good to get back on Eng- 


lish soil once more. They were a little inclined | 


to be sentimental about it, says a writer in Tit- 
Bits. Above the rumble of the traffic they heard, 
one day, a very harsh and unmusical voice. After 
listening for a few moments, one of them turned 
to his companion and said: 


“Eh, Jack, it’s a long time since we’ve heard 


that son 

“Wha song?” asked the other. 

“The one that fellow’ 8 Singing in the street, 
‘The Light of Other Days.’ 

“That fellow ain’t oie ing ‘The Light of Other 
Days’ at all,” re lied the other. “I’ve been lis- 
tening to him. e’s piping ‘The Banks of Allan 
Water.’” 

“Here, Tommy,” called out the first man to a 
small boy, “run along and find out what that 
man’s singing!” 

“He ain’t +. ing at all, ”” protested Tommy. 
“He’s hawking herrings!’ 


ASTHMA CURED 


Any one wanting to learn of a method 
getting relief and permanent cure shout 
>, tee tom HAY = RLS LEY STAY 


S.STAMMER 


Y-112,” free 
Attend no A gevernpe d school till you 
large FREE book and special rate. 
and best schoolin the — Surin by oes 
method, Write today. is Millard ae 
School, inc., 933 Fest St biloeo ts 


CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
sc » SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 


or 
Sterting Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz. 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. 


Ls) Society, ‘at attractive prices Send idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 



























this direction, bet unhost puomtocs and * “Hot 

Our covers the unseen, the unknown parts; guarantees 
yon the velu'n tanaerelde SEROUS SEEASCEES oes All punc- 
tures and other repairs — with new tires, 


COLL LOLOL LT LOO LO 


WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soap 
with yourbath and shampoo, you will 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanliness andre 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less expos 


you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
toilet purposes at home or when traveling. 
Its use is fatal to disease germs. 


at All 
« and Grocers 
If not at your dealer's, 
send Sc. (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 


ROS. co. 
Cunek 
pa... 
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COLUMBIA, RAMBLER, CLEVELAND, TRIBUNE 
hE Bicycles for Boys and Girls. 
The most famous Ameriean bicyeles. Send 

today for catalogue and particulars of our 
eonvenient method of selling these wheels. 
MPG. CO., 460 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

















RUBBER BUTTON 








Hose Supporter “ “* ***- 


is made in a great variety of styles for women and 
children. Look on the clasp for the trade-mark “ Velvet 
Grip,” which means highest quality in fabrics and finish. 


CEORCE FROST COMPANY, Makers, Boston, U.S.A. 





THE POPE 
SECURITY — CONVENIENCE — DURABILITY 
‘These are “Velvet ari oe Another is the rust-proof tri 
brass, heavily nick not discolor the stockings or 
sox [oaP For sale every- 
where: Chil. — 
dren’s sample 


pair by mail 16 
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TWO IN ONE 


Linene Collars have two wearing sides for the price of one collar. 
They can be reversed instantly, and a clean surface presented. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE. 
10 Collars at the stores for 25 cents, or by mail 30 cents in U.S. stamps. 


SAMPLE BY MAIL 6 cents. 


State Size and Style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 











Giant VACUUM CLEANER 


LIGHT AND EASY-RUNNING. 


HE Little Giant is a light, reliable and easy- 








running Cleaner for general household use. 

It is equipped with an 8-foot wire-inserted 
hose, a 44-inch brass tube with regular floor noz- 
zle, and an extra upholstery nozzle. 


IT EATS DIRT. 


This machine is strongly made and furnishes 
a continuous suction, with both forward and back- 
ward motions of the lever. The dust is drawn 
through the tube into a dust-bag on the inside of 
the cylinder, from which it may easily be removed 
after the cleaning is leted. Used once a week, 
this Cleaner furnishes an efficient and. sanitary 
method of keeping the house free from dust and 
dirt and the carpets and rugs bright and clean al! 
through the year. 





Fully Warranted for One Year. 


comers $93.50 


ONLY 


Sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 
PERRY MASON srcanceetiate 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A FATAL SHOT. 
MONG the less-known writers of the nineteenth 


century was Samuel Rogers. He kept open 
house, and frequently entertained Dickens, Ma- 
eaulay, Carlyle, and other celebrities of the time. 
Rogers was a notable wit, but unfortunately his 


Irving, in a letter, says, “I dined téte-a-téte with 
him some time since, and he served up his friends 
as he served up his fish, with a squeeze of lemon 
over each. It was very piquant, but it set my 
teeth on edge.” 


This same caustic flavor of his wit is shown in 
a story he was fond of telling to the discredit of 
| French valor, 
| An Englishman and a Frenchman had got into 

a wordy squabble, which led to mutual insults and 
a challenge. Nothing could save the honor o 
either of them but a duel. . 

But duels were not fought to kill. Even serious 
wounds were unpleasant, and a mere scratch 
would answer the purpose much better. So that 
the antagonists might have a better chance of 
missing one another, they repaired to a dark room. 

1 was in readiness. The signal was given. 
The Englishman, no less eager to preserve his foe 
than himself, groped to the open fireplace. He 
pointed his pistol up the chimney, and fired. 


Hose With This 
Full Roomy Heel 


Think of that! Guaranteed six 
months—and having /Jinen heel 
and toe. 34 extra stitches in 
the heel! The only guaranteed 
hose having these 34 extra 
stitches—which means the only 


. “And by Jove,” Rogers was wont to exclaim, 
guaranteed hose having a full “he brought down the Frenchman!” 
gusset in the heel. 
* 


HEALER AND ASSASSIN. 
as. 2 OSL “] REMEMBER when I were young” —the 
speaker is Caleb Bawcome, an interesting 
. character in “A Shepherd’s Life’ —‘‘a very old 
Every additional stitch furnishes 

more room in the heel — supplying 
comfort and shapeliness to the foot 

lacking in ordinary hose. 


No other hose can possibly have 
these 34 extra stitches, for Lasher- 
hose are knit on the only machine 
that can make a fu// gusset. 


years there, and was called Mark Dick. 


was once putting the sheep in the fold, and there 
was one that was giddy—a young ewe. She was 
always a-turning round and round and round, and 
when she got to the gate she wouldn’t go in, but 
kept on a-turning and turning, until at last he got 
angry, and lifting his crook, gave her a crack on 
the head, and down she went, and he thought he 
had killed her. 

“But in a little time up she jumps and trotted 
straight into the fold, and from that time she were 
well. Next day he told his master, and his master 
said, with a laugh: 


Guaranteed Lasherhose sell at 
25c a pair, 6 pairs for $1.25 — guar- 
anteed 6 months. Other Lasher- 





hose 15c to 50c_ per pair. pe now you know what to do when you gits 
Lasherhose are knit to fit the a giddy sheep.’ i 

3 : . 7 “Some time after that Mark Dick he had another 
shape in leg, ankle and foot. They | giddy one, and remembering what his master had 


are made in Blue, Black, Natural 
Gray, Slate and Oxford. 


If you are particular about your 
sox, ask your dealer for ‘‘ Lasher- 
hose.’’ If he is not supplied, write 
for the beautiful ‘‘ Lasherhose’’ , 
booklet. FREE. It is illustrated in 
colors and you can make your 
selection and we will fill your order 
direct from factory. 


VERMONT HOSIERY & MACHINERY CO. 


Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 


said, he swung his stick and gave she a big crack 
on the skull, and down went the sheep, dead. 
He’d killed it this time, sure enough. 

“When he tells of this one his master said, 
|*You’ve cured one and you’ve killed one; now 
don’t you try to cure no more,’ he says.” 


‘ih 
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PICKING UP THE THREAD. 


OW little what is known as the “‘time element” 

} troubles the calculations of poets and philoso- 

phers is illustrated by a fine story of a great 

Spaniard, found in a recent book entitled, ‘Home 
Life in Spain.” 


The University of Madrid once had among its 
professors that Sefior Castelar who was for a time 

resident of the short-lived Spanish republic. 

ut when Alphonso XII was brought to Madrid 
after the fall of the republic, Castelar, with his 
companions, was exiled. 

Some years afterward an amnesty was _pro- 
claimed, and Castelar returned in triumph to 
Madrid to resume his office in the university. 
vast getaring attended to hear his first lecture, 
and the greatest orator in all Spain mounted the 
rostrum, looked at the sea of eager faces sur- 
rounding him, and began: 

“As I was saying yesterday ... ” ; 

Between that yesterday and this day he had 
fought the battle of the fallen republic, and had 
known the bitterness of years in exile. All memory 
of this, however poignant in the heart of Castelar, 
had passed from the professor of Madrid’s Uni- 
| versity, and he continued his lecture at the very 
point at which it had been broken off. 
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FUN UNDER FIRE. 


“ NE of the characteristics of my old comrade, 

Amos Stillman, Company A, Twenty-Third 
Massachusetts Volunteers, was bravery in actual 
fighting service,” said the old soldier. ‘Another 
characteristic was a sense of humor which stood 
him in good stead even in the face of danger, and 
contributed not a little to. the gaiety of his com- 
rades. 


“At the Battle of Cold Harbor, just before 
making the charge, and while under the Confeder- 
ate fire, our corporal, who was over six feet tall, 
and ae bigger round than a gun-barrel, 
became excited as the enemy’s bullets plowed up 
| the earth about him. : 
|. “*What kind of a place is this to keep a man in?’ 
he demanded. ‘Absolutely without protection!’ 

“He had no more than spoken when Private Still- 
man stuck his ramrod in the ground. 

‘Here, corporal,’ said he, ‘get behind this.’ ” 





thrusts were not always tempered with kindness. | 


shepherd on the farm; he’d been more than forty 


“He told me that when he were a young man he | 





the ball, put ‘3-in- 


| 100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
| S TAM P Ss QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
One” oil on your 
glove; softens the 


| leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 

; twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
|a sample bottle free from 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
| 42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 


Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 

Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 

45. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 
































Doctors prescribe this treatment 
asthe most successful yet discov- 
ered—our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Careful 
record kept of every case. 
Twenty years of wonderful 
results. 

Book on Varicose V eins free, 
with prices and directions. 


Curtis & Spindel] Co., Elastic 





Weavers, 201 Oxford St. Lynn. Mass. 


REASONED IT OUT 
AND FOUND A CHANGE IN FOOD PUT HIM RIGHT. 











A man does not count as wasted the time he 
| spends in thinking over his business, but he seems 
loth to give the same sort of careful attention to 
himself and to his health. And yet his business 
would be worth little without good health to care 
for it. A business man tells how he did himself 
good by carefully thinking over his physical con- 
dition, investigating to find out what was needed, 
and then changing to the right food. 
| “For some years I had been bothered a great 
deal after meals. My food seemed to lay like lead 
in my stomach, producing heaviness and dullness 
and sometimes positive pain. Of course this ren- 
| dered me more or less unfit for business, and I 
made up my mind that something would have to 
| be done. 

“Reflection led me to the conclusion that over- 
| eating, filling the stomach with indigestible food, 
| was responsible for many of the ills that human 

flesh endures, and that I was punishing myself in 
| that way—that was what was making me so dull, 
heavy and uncomfortable, and unfit for business 
after meals. I concluded to try Grape-Nuts food 
to see what it could do for me. 

“T have been using it for some months now, and 
am glad to say that I do not suffer any longer 
after meals; my food seems to assimilate easily 
and perfectly, and to do the work for which it was 
intended. 

“T have regained my normal weight, and find 
that business is a pleasure once more—can take 
more interest in it, and my mind is clearer and 
more alert.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 


are the only dress shields that are odorless 

when purchased and odorless when worn 
REMEMBER 

The reason for this, is that they are made from 

a tropical gum and contain adsalute/y no rub- 

ber. They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, 

are absolutely moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 
25c. Our “ Dress Shield Brieflet"’ sent free 


The ap Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 


RISINGSUN 


POLISH 


































For more than 
Forty Years, right at the 
head, as the standard stove lus- 
ter, for millions of housekeepers, 
and always shining with the same 
smooth, durable and brilliant polish 
that lasts under the heat of the stove 





Inferior polishes, that are streaky and 
burn off quickly, give but small return to 
the housekeeper who wants a handsome 
stove. Not so with RISING SUN: Its 
mirror-smooth shine stays right where 

you put it and is sure to please you 
immensely. Get it next time. 


5 cts. and 10 cts. 


MORSE BROS., Props. 
Canton, Mass. 





5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 






On this Wonderful 


YOU ARE THE ONLY JUDGE 
of the engine and its merits. 25,000 sat- 
isfied users. Material and workmanship 
guaranteed for five years. 


Greatest 


Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving parts of 
any practical engine on 
the market. pi 
plicated or liable to get 
out of order. Only three 
moving parts. Extra long 
»lastic white bronze bear- 
ngs. Vanadium steel 
erankshaft. Adjustable 
steel connecting rod. All bearing surfaces ground. 
French gray iron castings. Water-proof ignition 
system. Runs at any speed from trolling to racing. 








No vibration. 


7 ™, Detroit Marine Engine 






’ *.) Try the engine for 90 days. 
30 Days Trial If you are not fully satis- 
fied, return it and we will promptly refund all 
money paid us. Demonstrator A ts 
wanted in every boating cor 
ity. Special wholesale pric rst 
outfit sold. Single cylinder, 2-8 h. p. 
Double cylinder, 8-20 h. p. 4cylinder, 
2-50 h.p. Thoroughly tested before 
shipment. Comes to you complete 
with boat fittings and ready run. 
Write for free catalog, testimonials 
and details of the greatest pro- 
tive guaranty ever offered. 
or any boat from canoe to 
ser. Also railroad track car. All 
sizes in stock. Writetoday for our 
wonderful demonstrator offer. (%) 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1356 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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SINGULARLY FITTING. 


HEY were discussing Brown, his charming 
manners, and his lack of moral responsibility | 
in all matters connected with money. “He means 
| to be honest as the sun,” said one of his friends, | 
| “but he doesn’t get around to paying his debts.” 
| “He ought not to have any debts,” said another 
om; | man. “He ought to have what my boy in college 
wrote me for the other day—‘Kathleen Mavour- 
| neen’ loans.” 
“What are they?” asked one of the party. 
“A ‘Kathleen Mayourneen’ loan ‘may be for 
years and it may be forever,’” said the father. 





to-day fully sustain the reputation 
won many years ago. 

The patterns change every season, 
but the superior quality and dura- 
bility, which have given “ Pacific ” 
Percales their enviable reputation, 
are always the same. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
“Pacific” Percales, and be sure that 
they bear our trade-mark that guar- 
antees their unchanging quality. 

If your dealer does not show 
you Pacific Percales, write to us for 


| 
* ¢ 


ATROCITIES STILL. 
HOSE of us who have unsuecessfully tried the 
high placing of framed heirlooms in a modern 


free samples and li ° home will appreciate the remark credited to a 
d tet of retailers woman known to a contributor to “Beautiful 


who will supply your wants. Homes.” 


This woman had hung some peculiarly dreadful 

| ancestral treasures high above average heads in 
the hope that they would seldom be seen. 

“It’s no use,” she sighed to her husband one 


day, on suddenly entering the room; “‘they remind 
oston - Mass 


aAWUEBREBE Re 


VIM aMAT 


| 





me of so many ambitious sopranos. The higher 
they go the more they scream.” 
















THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Supreme in America 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6. Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


Stocks carried at Worcester, and at NEW YORK, 84 Chambers St.; 
LONDON, 8 Long 
Grande Armée; BERLIN; SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia ; 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 





Sold Round the World 


Catalogues Free 










Lane, E. C.; PARIS, 64 Avenue de la 














where are making money fast. 
NO MONEY RE 
to anyone, anywhere 
low TEN DAYS’ 
put it to any test you wis 


n the 


$25 middlemen's profits by buyin 
your bicycle, pe r 


YOU WILL 


nmake you. We 


eer 


WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 


you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of /actory 
sell the highest gra 

are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices 


COASTER BRAKE 


WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully Mustrated and containing 
great fund of interesting matter and useful information. y 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 
tide and ex- 
Our agents every 
Write at once for full particulars and special afer. 


UIFRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We rm | 
}. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, an 
FREE TR ) 
h. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to mf 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 


») NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until 


IAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 ta 


prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 
de bicycles at lower prices than any other factory We 
CYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
Orders filled the day received 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 


It only costs a postal to get everything rite it now. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
rated weekly paver or all the family. 
ts subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekiy issue of the paper, 
aithough sient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATCHING COLD. 


ORYZA is an inflammation 

of the mucous membrane 
lining the cavities of the nasal 
passages, and may be either of 
the acute or chronic variety. In 
its acute form it is generally 
called “‘a cold in the head.” The 
reason for this is that, given 
certain conditions of the system 
which tend to inflamed mucous 
membrane, the acute attack 
can very often be traced to 
exposure to cold, drafts,ordamp. It can, perhaps, 
just as often be traced to heat, dust and stuffiness ; 
but whatever may be the final touch, it is certain 
that the victim of the coryza was in a condition in 
which his powers of resistance were reduced, or 
he could not have “caught cold.” 

It is of great importance that those people who 
spend many months of the year travelling from 
one attack of coryza to another should learn just 
where to place the blame for their trouble. It is 
a pity to get into the habit of blaming every open 
door or window, or dreading every unexpected 
breath of air, because this only leads to the course 
of life most to be avoided. If a person finds him- 
self with the “catching cold” habit increasing 
winter by winter, depend upon it there is some- 
thing wrong, and that something is not fresh air, 
because that is the very thing he, of all people, 
most needs. In sucha case the daily habits should 
be carefully overhauled. 

Does the sufferer overeat, and especially does he 
take too much animal food and too little exercise? 
This mistake is at the root of the coryza habit in 
many cases. It is simply the sign of rebellion on 
the part of the overloaded system. Often the 
trouble may be traced to too much heavy clothing, 
to rooms kept too warm, and to an atmosphere 
dried up with steam heat and no ventilation. 
People who sleep in shut-up, stuffy bedrooms 
ought to live in a state of grateful surprise if they 
do not have constant colds. 

The change that can be produced in the human 
constitution in this respect by a continuous course 
of common sense applied to daily life is almost 
like miracle-working- But the course must be 
begun to-day and kept up at least three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. The cold-catcher 
must pay minute attention to the digestive process, 
and is probably better off to eat meat not more 
than once a day at the most. His bedroom window 
must stay open winter and summer—not two 
inches, but all the way open. He must accustom 
himself to cold-water bathing. This does not nec- 
essarily mean ice-water bathing. A bath thermom- 
eter is a cheap purchase, and sixty-five degrees is 
cold enough for most persons. 

Deep, slow breathing, with the mouth closed, 
should be constantly practised, and never more 
faithfully than at the moment when a cold seems 
to be in the act of getting itself “caught.” 
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A GREAT RELIEF. 


“IT~AITH,” remarked Caleb Peaslee, judicially, 

“is a wonderful help in sickness and afflic- 
tions of that kind. At times I ain’t sure that these 
folks that cure by making you believe there ain’t 
anything the matter with you don’t do more good 
than doctors do.* I call to mind one special time 
when my brother Henry cured a very hard spell of 
asthmy he had. Henry was a great sufferer from 
asthmy. He sounded like a horse with heaves. 
Nights he’d often have to put his head out of the 
window and breathe that way till he got his bron- 
nical tubes aired out. 

“This time I am thinking of,” continued Caleb, 
“Henry an’ I was goin’ down to Elisworth, an’ we 
got belated at night and had to put up at a house 
we come to—an old house and very old folks living 
in it. The house was one of these old-fashioned 
places, with windows that swung on hinges like 
doors—you just unlatched the window and swung 
it in, to open it. 

“They put us to sleep in a big ram-pasture of a 
room with two beds and a lot of old furn’ture in it, 
It was dretful musty and stived up in there, and 
Henry began to complain as soon as he got in 
there that his asthmy was going to bother him so 
he couldn’t sleep, but he fin’ly went to bed and got 
to sleep. 

“*Long in the night he woke me up with the 
noise he was making, larruping round the room 
and wheezing and groaning. It was dark as Egyp’ 
in the room, and he couldn’t see anything. He was 
hunting for the window, to get some fresh air. 





When he had those spells nothing but fresh air 
did him a bit of good. 

“Pretty soon I heard the window unlatch, and 
then I heard Henry breathing—‘Whoosh-hoo-o— 
whoosh-hoo-oo’—breathing in all the air there was 
outdoors and expelling of it out again. He kep’ 
this up for mebbe ten minutes, and then he crep’ 
back to bed again and went off to sleep like a 
baby. He left the window a mite ajar so’s t’ have 
a little fresh air through the night. 

“TI do’ know as you see where the faith comes 
into this yet,” Caleb went on, “and I didn’t see 
myself till morning. ’S I tell you, this room had 
a lot of old junk in it, an’ among the rest was an 
old-fashioned bookease, with doors, and it was 
about a foot deep from front to back. In the 
morning the door of this bookcase was open and 
the window wa’n’t. More’n that, we couldn’t open 
the window, either, for we tried, an’ it was nailed.” 


* ¢ 


UNVERSED IN WARFARE. 


GNORANCE is not bliss on the battle-field. When 

the South African War began, the Boers, brave 
fighters though they were, lost many an advan- 
tage through almost childish simplicity in the art 
of war. Mr. Howard C. Hillegas, in his ‘Boers 
in War,” gives an incident of this trait: 


While fighting at Magersfontein a number of 
youthful Boers, in this their first battle, allowed 
one hundred Highlanders to approach to within a 
short distance of the trench wherein the Boers 
were concealed. They then sprang out, calling, 
“Hands up!” 

The Highlanders, completely surprised, threw 
down their arms and advanced, holding their 
hands above their heads. One of the young Boers 
approached them, scratched his head in perplexity, 
and said to his friends, ‘What shall we do with 
them?” After a consultation, they allowed the 
Highlanders to return to their column. 

en the young Boers arrived at the Boer 
laager, \|aden with the captured rifles, their general 
asked them why they did not bring their prisoners. 
The youths looked at each other, and one of them 
shee 7 replied: 

“We did not know that they were wanted.” 

It was not the lads, however, who always made 
the mistakes. One old Boer, on viewing for the 
first time a company of Highlanders in the dis- 
tance, refused to fire, insisting that it was a herd 
of ostriches, and he persuaded all the burghers 
in the trenches near him that they were ostriches, 
and nothing but ostriches. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONIAL. 


RK years “Abe” has been making two or more 

trips each week from his home village to Bangor, 
Maine, with farm produce, and in this time he has 
built up a large aequaintance, who have come to 
recognize his ability and willingness to supply 
them with “just what you want, mister”’—at any 
rate, he is nearly always able, and always willing. 
One cold, bleak day in November one of his cus- 
tomers hailed him on the street, and Abe swung 
his horse in to the curb. 


“TI want to find a horse that my wife and daugh- 
ter will dare to drive,” said the customer. ‘Not 
fast, you know, but just a fair horse. What I am 
most particular about is that the horse will stand 
—a woman don’t know onyeing about hitching a 
horse. I like the looks of that horse you have 
there—is he safe to leave?” 

Abe bent forward and me his hand impress- 
ively upon the buyer’s shoulder and looked him 
convincingly in the eye. 

“See here, my friend,” he said, soberly. “Let 
me tell you what I'll do. You take that horse 
down to West Market Square, where the electric 
ears come in, and leave him there. Don’t hitch 
him—I don’t want you to hitch him. Just leave him 
there. If you don’t find him there next June, I'll 
give him to you.” 

&® 


A “FAT” WEDDING FEE. 


N a large farm in the middle West a group of 

jolly city people were having a house-party. 
As part of the entertainment, they joined with 
enthusiasm in the plans of their hostess to give a 
pretty wedding to a favorite young girl who was 
to be married to a young farmer of the neighbor- 
hood. The most dapper and punctilious of the 
city youths volunteered to be “best man.” 


“Now,” he explained to the stalwart groom, 
“you just give me the fee you have arranged for 
the minister, and I’ll have it in my vest pocket, 
ready to hand to him.” 

The rustic giant shook with laughter. “You 
won’t be getting it into your vest ket!” he 
chuckled. “It’s alittle pig I’ve been fattening for 
the parson.” 

*® ¢ 


HIS SECURITY. 


HEN Eben Folsom asked Squire Lane to 

lend him two hundred dollars to invest ip the 
dry-goods business, the squire dryly inquired what 
Mr. Folsom had to offer him in the way of security. 


“Security?” said Eben, with an air of injured 
dignity. ‘Well, square, I’ll tell you what I have to 
offer: three solid silver t , & hand 
brass kere py a pair 0’ decalcomany vases, 
large size, and the material for as much as three 
feather beds, if not four, right on the backs o’ my 
flock 0’ geese, an’ five Plymouth Rock hens. 

“You can call ’em all yours till I pay the money 
back, an’ I’ll take care of ’em for you free of 
charge. I don’t know what anybody could want 
more’n that for security.” 





* ¢ 


ON THE HOME-STRETCH. 


HIEF-JUSTICE White is a Southerner, and 

knows many negro stories. A writer in 
Munsey’s Magazine cites the following as one of 
his favorites: 

Two Louisiana negroes who worked on Mr. 
White’s father’s plantation got into a quarrel 
with a third laborer, who carried a pistol. The 
man with the revolver began to shoot, and the two 
others ran tocover. When they were out of range, 
one of them said to his companion: 

“Did you hear dat last bullet?” 

“*Deed I did. I heard it twice.” 

“What do you mean by dat?” asked the first one. 

“T heard dat bullet once when it passed me, and 
den again when I passed it,”” was the answer. 


* © 


BUT HE PROBABLY DID. 
“T“ATHER,” said the youth, according to a 
writer in the Boston Transcript, “I have de- 
cided to become an artist. Have you any objec- 
tion?” 
“No, provided you don’t draw on me.” 
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TANDARDS 






** Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than 
war,”’ the poet sings. 


HERE is no 

question that 
commerce has her 
standards of honor 
that are upheld as 
loyally as were the 
standards of chivalry. — § 
The manufacturer may indulge in ideals 
as well as the Knights of the Round : 
Table; less romantic ideals but more 
useful in a practical world. It is some- 
thing when a man starts life with the 
ambition to provide pure food long before 
the making of pure food was obligatory; 
to demand a cleanliness never attempted 
before; to avoid adulteration, substitutes, 
treatments, fillers as he would the plague; 
to obtain wholesomeness through purity 
and produce an unrivaled delicacy of 
natural flavor by paying the price and 
getting the most superfine products of the 
world for his trained confectioners to work 
with. This is the true inner history of 


lowwey 


CHOCOLATES 


Lowney Cook Book, 421 pages, 1500 receipts, $1.25 of Booksellers. 
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Swift's Pride Soap is a scientifically 
made soap—always the same—always 
to be depended upon because of the high FF 
quality of materials and the care used in [}| — (eumveraes © 

its manufacture. An excellent soap for Vj) (for General L 
general laundry use. Try Swift’s Pride | Swift & Company, USA. 
= Soap next wash day—you’ll order it again. - 











































of any kind. It hurries the washing—finishes the dishes quickly 
—makes china shine and cut glass sparkle, and does all the work 
right. Good for all fabrics, white or colored. Swift’s Pride 

Washing Powder will be your pride, too. Geta package today. 






Swift’s Pride Cleanser comes in a handy sifting top can, full to 
the brim of help for the housewife. Goes to the bottom 
of all dirt—loosens grease and grime—scours, 
brightens, polishes anything. | Makes floors A 
white—bath tubs, windows, pots and pans Ad 
shine. Tell your grocer he must 
send Swift’s Pride Cleanser 
next time. 






























Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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